








Wakefield Beta-Plex Luminaires 
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Note that Wakefield Beta-Plex units 
were chosen for the low ceilinged 
Research Laboratory Classroom at 
the University of Michigan, 


Beta-Plex is a complete unit ready 
for recess mounting in a suspended 
ceiling. Ballasts and ineotell rs are 
contained in a metal housing, A 
Touch-Latch releases and closes the 
Rigid-Arch Plexiglas diffuser, mak- 
ing the interior of a Beta-Plex unit 
readily accessible. Four sizes: 2’ x 2’ 
Vat Ux and xf. 
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ideal for Lower Classroom Ceilings 
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Need for recessed unit met by Beta-Plex; 
diffuser extends only 11/;" below ceiling line 


Conventional suspended fixtures cannot be used on the new 8 to 10 foot 
ceilings. Required is a luminaire like the Wakefield Beta-Plex, which 
mounts practically flush with the ceiling. Beta-Plex has a Plexiglas dif- 
fuser which distributes light evenly, without direct glare. And when unlit, 
because it has a special non-specular mat finish, the diffuser does not 
reflect an image of the brightly daylighted window. 


School officials and architects planning schools with low classroom ceil- 
ings are invited to send for an illustrated folder on the Wakefield Beta- 
Plex luminaire. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, London, Ontario. 


Cekefilal Over-ALL Lighting 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
CLAUDE E. HOOTEN 
architect 
DE LAUREAL & MOSES 
engineers 
HAASE CONSTRUCTION ©O., INC, 
gene ral contractor 
JAMES F. O'NEILL CO, 
plumbing contractor 
CRANE Co, 
plumbing wholesaler 
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Fresh air is supplied to individual air conditioning 1 
units through intake louvers on the exterior face of the 
new TEXACO building, between the vertical fins 
which decrease the sun heat load. (See circle above.) 


1 STORIES NO BASEMENT! 


porcelain enamel panels. On exposures subject to 
direct sunlight aluminum fins decrease the heat load 


e If you were in New Orleans and stopped to admire 


the 17 stories of architectural beauty bearing the and reduce air conditioning costs. Individual air 


well-known name TEXACO you would have no reason 
to suspect that under this modern building there is 
no basement. Because the site was soggy soil it was 
necessary to drive clusters of concrete piling to a 
depth of 85 feet and set the welded steel building 
frame on top of the groups of piling. To reduce the 
building load the frame was enclosed within curtain 
walls of aluminum and glass, and the broad vertical 
section which carries the TEXACO sign was faced with 


conditioning units, automatically controlled, are 
located beneath window sills. Two 200-ton retriger- 
ating machines and two gas-fired steam boilers deliver 
cooling and heating to these units. As in a high 
majority of notable buildings of all kinds throughout 
the nation, SLOAN Flush vaLves, famous for effi- 
ciency, durability and economy were installed 
throughout the new Texaco building—more evi- 
dence of preference that explains why... 


more $4 oan Sith VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS—— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 


= 


omy is the SLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHoweR HEAD, which is 


automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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sevice" F WASTE MOTION 


food service 
installations 


at Statler Hall, Cornell University 


T 
HONOR AWARDOWINNER. , 


@ This prominent educational institution empha- 
Institutions Food Service Contest 
d 


sizes the scientific approach to hotel and restaurant 
management. Students are taught the newest tech- 
niques. They become familiar with a variety of 
modern equipment, chosen for its sanitary and dur- 
able qualities. Proper planning has resulted in the 
saving of time and labor and elimination of waste 
motion. In this award-winning installation there was 
a problem of integrating students’ work areas with 
the main kitchen. It was solved by careful arrange- 
ment of equipment to permit smooth and efficient 
functioning. If you have a mass feeding problem, 
you can increase operating efficiency and lower 
maintenance costs by installing Blickman-Built food 
service equipment. 


PORTABLE BINS ELIMINATE WASTE MOTION 
View of bake shop in main kitchen, showing stainless steel 
bokers’ tables with portable bins underneath. Here is an 
example of equipment designed to save time and facilitate 
cleaning. Bins are wheeled directly to supply section and 
filled with ingredients. Rehandling is avoided — waste motion 
eliminated. Since there is no fixed enclosure, there are no 
hiding places for vermin. With bins removed, the entire area 
beneath table is easily accessible for cleaning. 


PORTABLE BANQUET TABLES PERMIT FLEXIBILITY OF 
SERVICE — View shows mobile banquet tables and food- 
warming cabinet in background, main kitchen. Food is loaded 
into tables and wheeled directly to serving area. Tables are 
then placed in position for most efficient service, depending 
upon load in banquet hall. All-welded, stainless steel Send for illustrated folder describing Blickman-Built Food Serv- 
construction assures a high degree of sanitation and long ice Equipment — available in single units or complete installations. 


cores We. S. Blickman, Inc., 2808 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N.J. 


Blickman-Built 4 lise BB = 


pret aN fam TABLE ’ nwvevor 
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How Valuable Are Management Consultants? 
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The Faculty Planned This New College 
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Can We Afford Higher Education? 
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“Day School” Feeding Is Different 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 
LOOKING FORWARD 

NEWS OF THE MONTH 
NAMES IN THE NEWS 
DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
WHAT'S NEW 





EDITORIAL 
BOARD 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


RAY KETTLER 
GEORGE BAUGHMAN 
GERARD BANKS 
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University of Plorida 
College of Puget Sound 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


CLARENCE SCHEPS Tulane University 
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MANAGEMENT 
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State University of lowa 


PURCHASING AND STORES 
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FORREST ABBOTT 


University of Oklahoma 
Brown University 


Barnard College 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


WINSTON CLOSE University of Minnesota 
PHILIP KEENE State College of Washington 


PLANT OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


E. E. KINNEY Michigan State Colleze 
JACK ADWERS Univ. of Texas Dental Branch 
W. P. Werzel Temple University 


FEEDING AND HOUSING 


MARJORIE KRIDLER. University of Washington 
LOUISE CHENAULT University of Arkansas 
r. W. MINAH Duke University 


AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 


CLINTON JOHNSON University of Minnesota 
JAMES MILLER University of California 
GLEN TURNER... Colorado Colle ge of Education 


STUDENT ENTERPRISES AND 
SERVICES 


VERN KRETSCHMER 
PAUL HANNUM 
Louis Day Jr 


University of Illinois 
University of California 
University of Pennsylvania 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


T. E. BLACKWELI Washington University 


EDITORIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


HENRY DOTEN University of Maine 
ERNEST CONRAD University of Washington 
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Among the Authors 


RAYMOND W. KETTLER, business manager 
and assistant treasurer of Purdue University, on 
page 19 considers the desirability of utilizing 
the services of a management consulting firm 
in an attempt to improve university administra- 
tion. Mr. Kettler has been active in conducting 
statewide surveys for higher education and in re- 
cent years has served as a consultant with a man- 
agement consulting firm. He is a graduate of 
lowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls. He did graduate work 
in college business administration at the University of Illinois and 
served for a short time on the staff at that institution under the 
direction of Dr. Lloyd Morey. Later, Mr. Kettler was on the 
staff of the board of regents of higher education for Oklahoma, 
leaving that position to join the administrative staff of Purdue. 


Raymond W. Kettler 


JosepH M. HopkKINs describes on page 35 
procedures to be followed in developing a pro- 
gram of more effective support from churches 
of those colleges that in their early history and 
background were church connected or church 
supported. Dr. Hopkins served for two years 
as a navy chaplain following a brief pastorate 
at Hickory, Pa. Since 1946 he has been a 
member of the Bible and philosophy depart- 
ment of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., with the rank 
of assistant professor. From 1950 through 1952 he directed West- 
minster's $1,245,000 centennial expansion campaign. In this ex- 
perience he became particularly interested in church relations and 
church support of denominational colleges. 


Joseph M. Hopkins 


RALPH PRATOR, president of Bakersfield Col- 
lege, on page 40 tells how to utilize the 
faculty in planning a new campus. Prior to 
becoming president of Bakersfield College in 
1950, Dr. Prator served for 10 years as director 
of admissions and records and as associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Colo- 
rado. Before that time he was dean of men 
and athletic director at Mesa College, Grand 
Junction, Colo. His early educational administrative career was 
spent as a high school principal and teacher in various schools in 
Colorado and New Mexico. Dr. Prator has written extensively for 
educational journals and developed his doctoral dissertation on 
“Administration of Admissions to Colleges and Universities.” 


Ralph Prator 


I. D. Weeks, president of the University of 
South Dakota, on page 46 raises the question 
as to whether the American people are prepared 
to pay for the costs of higher education in the 
expansion of present facilities that will inevi- 
tably take place in the next few years as enroll- 
ments increase. Dr. Weeks has been active for 
many years in educational administrative mat- 
ters; he became president of the University of 
South Dakota in 1935. He is a past president of the National 
Association of State Universities, president of South Dakota Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, chairman of the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth for South Dakota, and chairman of 
the Rhodes Scholarship committee for his region. 


1. D. Weeks 
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ANOTHER NEW 


WAVE E7777 


Bausch & Lomb OPTI- -LUME— 
/11/111\\\\\\\N> 


ILLUMINATOR 





AMPLE LIGHT 
FOR BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPES 























3 TIMES BRIGHTER 
AT LOWEST PRICE 








NOW, : low-cost attachable il- 


luminator with aluminized reflector 
and spherical condenser—provides 
plenty of light for oil immersion 
work with binocular microscopes. 
Another exclusive advantage of 
Bausch & Lomb, world’s finest labo- 
ratory microscopes. 


© Attaches instantly, focuses with 
condenser, tilts with microscope— 
or may be used separately. 


® Uniform intensity, abundant light on 
full field. 


® Cool stage—no heat damage to specimens. 


® Standard lamp, less than 25¢ at most 
appliance stores. 


WRITE for descriptive literature BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


D-123. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


76732 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, NY. SINCE V7 1853 
glycolic LABORATORY MICROSCOPES 
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SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 


4 
“4 


ILLINOIS 


~~ , (STEEL EQUIPMENT INC 
| ) 





— 
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NO. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 





More and more, schools are turning to ASE for all their 
office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 
equipment means lasting beauty . . . longer life 
. . « that ASE builds to the highest standards of 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with a pur- 
pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
. ; room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 
1B) LF ; line. You'll find school office furn- 
; | iture and lockers for every 


SINGLE-TIER purpose. 
LOCKERS NO. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK ) ; 


FV 
‘a 


«pe NO. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE 
NO. 810 


DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 


ASE FILES ARE 

AVAILABLE IN 

3 COMPLETE 
PRICE RANGES Me ‘ NO. 3487 


STORAGE CABINET 


OOK AND MuLwrLE _ 830 EXECUTIVE'S CHAIR 
TIER LOCKERS NO. 5401 FILE 





WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 








. " ? cee 
NO. 1023 NO. 540 Biveprint File No. 5201 File 
Secretary's Chair Drafting Chair 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. iMimole 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, pittsburst, Po. 


W. L. MELLON, FOUNDER 


Architects — 
i elalt lame lite | 
Johnstone 


Engineer — 


Charles S. Leopold 


Contractor — 
Dravo Corporation 








Below: Conference Type Classroom 


Pneumatic System of 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Installed in Carnegie’s Unique School 
—the first in the nation offering graduate work in 
industrial administration. It was created to help 
meet the growing demand in American industry 
for men trained in both engineering and manage- 
ment. 








Comfortable Room Temperatures in modern build- 
ings like this are important. Here the time tested 
and modern features of a Powers Pneumatic Control System assure 
maximum fuel savings and 25 to 40 years of dependable control with 
lowest expense for upkeep. 

When You Have a temperature control problem for any type of building 
or industrial process contact our nearest office. THE POWERS 
REGULATOR CoO., Skokie, Ill. -« Over 60 years of Automatic Tem- 
perature Control - Offices in over 50 cities, see your phone book. 
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MAKE 
EVERY 
MINUTE 
COUNT 


Your operators will doa 
better cleaning job in 
less time with Spencer 
Portable Vacuum Cleaners. Spencer's extra vacuum power 
makes the most of every cleaning minute . . . saves time, 
money and effort. Unique swivel elbow between hose and 
handle cuts operator fatigue. Spencer's wet pick-up is the 
most effective way of removing water from terazzo, lino- 
leum and tile floors. A special attachment cleans dry 
mops without spreading dust . . . Spencer portables are 
used widely in institutions, offices, stores, hospitals, schools 
and theatres. 
Write for 32-page illustrated booklet and folder. 


SEND 
COUPON 
TODAY 








SPENCER == 








ADDRESS 

DEPT. CU 

Please send me copies of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEAN- 
ING and illustrated folder on Spencer Portables. 


6SPS4A 
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Nationwide Food Service, Inc., offers 
personalized consultation available to 
you in your office. 


Food service problems of the college 
campus are given individual counsel by 
an expert in each category of endeavour. 
Cost Analysts, Chefs, Engineers, Merchan- 
dising Experts, Personnel Tutors combine 
highly skilled individual abilities to pro- 
duce the BEST in FOOD SERVICE. 


Each inquiry from an accredited school, 
college, or university will receive im- 
mediate, discreet, personal attention from 
our executive staff. 


Nationwide Food Service, Inc. 
18 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Crane school plumbing fixtures match the planned ef- 
ficiency and functional design of modern school and 


university buildings. Crane fixtures are designed to 


make the best use of washroom and toilet space. They 


save maintenance and replacement costs because they 
Built to “take it’’! Crane Dial-ese faucets last longer, A 
reduce water bills. All working parts are contained in 
one simple replaceable cartridge. Because Crane 
faucets turn off with the water pressure, instead of . , : 
cached 1 Gu wate tall tales tome fo ele on Crane is a sure mark of good school planning. 
closed, thus minimizing wasteful, costly water dripping. 


are built to withstand years of hard usage. Insistence 


When you're building, build for the future . . . and specify by minimizing maintenance and replacement costs. 


equipment that has been preferred through the years. For complete information on Crane school and college 


Most people want Crane plumbing because Crane design, plumbing fixtures, see your Architect or write— 
quality, and service-ability leads the field. 


And Crane is the choice of America’s leading schools and [ od A N be ¢- O 


colleges too. With overhead expenses more of a problem 
GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE... CHICAGO 5 


than ever before, Crane equipment saves money for you VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING AND HEATING 





Full Size 
Chest 


NEW.. —— | 
DORMITORY CHEST BED 


Ideal for use in dormitory room, where space is a factor. Bed 
is standard dormitory width, 3/0” x 6'6” with extremely 
durable and comfortable spring construction. Chest is 36” 
wide x 20” deep x 15” high. ies two large, deep drawers. 
Bed ends and pt are made of solid Canadian birch, finest 
quality and finish. Mounted on rubber wheel ball bearing 
casters to facilitate moving. 





FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
WRITE FOR 


FICHENLAUBS 
LEAFLET 1065DB Sense Sf, oeneeueen + Pa 





No. 315 
UNIVERSITY 
TABLET 
ARM CHAIR. 


Ideal for class 
or lecture room 


DESIGNED 
FOR 


VALUE! * 


Solid hard maple seat—saddled for com- 
fort. 

Large solid maple tablet arm—in proper 
writing position. 

Heavy cast metal pedestal—non-flexing— 
stays put. 

Available with underseat bookrack. 
Suntan color—finished in tough scratch 
resistant “Celsyn”. 

Available with Fiberesin plastic tablet arm 


w/A One Ever Regretted Buying Quality % 
PEABODY statinc company, Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


at the head 


CLASS 


ALL 
WOOL 


ANTI-SHRINK 
DORMITORY BLANKETS 


with your 
SCHOOL EMBLEM 


Your school will be justly 
proud of your own special 
dormitory blankets by Horner 

. emblazoned with the 
school's initials or emblem .. . 
and treated by Horner's exclu- 
sive anti-shrink process which 
reduces blanket shrinkage 83 
per cent. 


Passenger Blankets — 
quality-selected to outft 
the $.5. United States, 
America's finest luxury 
liner. 


IN ANY SIZE OR COLOR 


HORNER 


EATON 


WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 


RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


write: 


4 
/ STAINLESS STEEL 
>t) REFRIGERATORS 


Dallas, Texas 


Architects were DeWitt and 
Swank of Dallas. Herrick 
units on this job supplied 
by Huey and Philp, llas. 


The recently-completed Neiman-Marcus $7,500,000 expan- 
sion program included a smart new “Zodiac” restaurant in 
the big, downtown store. Selected for the modern kitchen that 
services this restaurant ... and two employee restaurants... 
were several HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators. 
HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators provide the ultimate 
in complete food conditioning and day-after-day trouble-free 
performance. Write for name of nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. C, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


Giznic 





Jie Chuvlbcraz’ y AY rag otalere 
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Renovate quickly, 
easy-to-care-for 


New York architect Herman S. Sack 
specified this beautiful, flexible, textured 
vinyl wall covering because ... 


.-. Bolta-Wall is a washable wall covering of ex- 
traordinary beauty — beauty that will last indefi- 
nitely because Bolta-Wall has outstanding re- 
sistance to scuffing, staining and fading. It will not 
crack or peel and is fire-retardant. Maintenance 
costs are reduced to a minimum, replacement and 
repair are virtually eliminated. 

. .- Bolta-Wall goes on any dry wall construction 
fast — needs no plaster backing. The Waldorf 
used low-cost gypsum sheeting as a base for this 
1500 sq. ft. installation . . . no waiting for plaster 
to dry. Carpenters and other trades were able to 
work simultaneously because the application of 
Bolta-Wall requires small space and moves along 
quickly. Remodeling time was cut by weeks! 


17, No. 2, August 1954 
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FINISHED AREA SHOWS 3-DIMENSIONAL BEAUTY OF BOLTA-WALL. Green ond Tea 
Rose Bomboo Bolta-Wall were used in combination from dado to ceiling and full height to 
ceiling. Bolta-Wall blends perfectly with other materials, is equally at home in hotels, res- 
tavrants, hospitals, schools, busi offices and private homes. Bolta-Wall is both dimension- 
ally stable ond fire-retardant. 


BOLTA-WALL IS APPLIED OVER LOW-COST SHEETING during renovotion of this 
Cambridge, Mass, link in the giant Waldorf cafeteria chain. Appalachian Floors, Somerville, 


Mass., installed 1500 sq. ft. of Bolta- Wall on this job and reported the textured vinyl material 
was easy to work with ond facilitated other renovation operations, 


inexpensively with 


Lola Wall 





. . - Bolta-Wall provides a new, distinctive look in 
any one of 4 dramatic patterns and in combina- 
Blends well with other wall materials. The 
Waldorf chose 3-dimensional Bamboo, available in 
several pastel tones. Your customers may prefer the 
rich Mahogany woodgrain pattern, distinguished 
Leathergrain or the enchanting new Georama 
Line of soft, modern pastels. 


tions. 


Comparable durability and elegance cannot be 
found in any wall covering without paying up to 
30% more than the cost of Bolta-Wall. Available 
by the yard and in 8” tiles. Write for free samples 
and specifications today, Box 548. 


BOLTA PRODUCTS 


Lawrence, Mass. 
A Division of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 





DIFFERENT SIZES, STYLES 
OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND 
CHANGEABLE LETTER BOARDS 


BY DAV-SON 


A Dav-Son board for every job. 
Changeable letter directory and 
announcement boards, black boards, 
menu boards, others. Sturdily con- 
sructed, every Dav-Son board is 
built to last, with quality built-in 
for years of service. 

Dav-Sen Changeable Letter Di- 
rectorios for Lobby, Office, 
Outdeor 


© Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 

© Glass Enclosed Front 

© Hardwood or Metal Frames 

© Highest Quality Feit 

© Absolutely Warppre 

© Also Available with 0’ 
Standards 

Dev-Sen Genuine Self-Secling 

Cork Bulletin Boards 

© Indoor and Outdoor Styles 

¢ Hardwood or Metal Frames 

¢ With or Without Locking Glass 


@ World's Largest Selection 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Your Dealer Can't Supply, 
Order Direct 


Dev- Ghengecbio Nome Plate 
Black card with white letters under 
beveled plexigiass shield. Triangula 
wood base in choice of Walnut, Oak, 
Mahogany, Blonde or Steel Grey fin- 
ish, 10% "2%" 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 N. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, DEPT. ce 


INSIST ON DAV-SON—Y R BEST BUY! 


th piecanis for 
pi Predcsidsie 


\ 
eS 
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Women are discreet 
instinctively. The mod 
ern powder room is 
equipped with the SAN- 
IBAG method of quick, 
modest dispocal of san- 
ita y napkins. SANIBAC 
service is practically « 
must in motels, scho 
hotels, restaurants an 
public buildings 


SANIBAG service not only pays off 
in good will, but with dollars saved 
in maintenance costs. Also a tremen- 
dous saving in plumber’s bills arising 
from toilet stoppages. To provide 
SANIBAG service is simply good 
business judgment. 

When writing for free samples and 
complete information, please include 
the name and address of your supply 
merchart 


Serve More People FASTER and Better! 


T LAST! Beauty comes into’ the cafeteria as science comes 
into the tray. These light weight, eye-appealing compart- 
ment trays, in your choice of five exquisite pastel colors, invite— 
and increase the appetite! You eat right off the tray! Scientifically 
divided for a balanced diet with six proper size compartments for 
portion control and to prevent different foods from running to- 
gether. So—less dishes to handle—less breakage—longer life hese 
colorful food service trays also speed up the line in serving and 
save time and fatigue in washing. Easy to clean—easy to STACK. 


Yet plastic ware is only ONE of the 50,000 items of EQUIPMENT, 
FURNISHINGS, AND SUPPLIES sold by DON for your economy, 
efficiency and better service; in fact, everything from the range to 
the napkins and toothpicks—and on everything: SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 


W rite Dope. 6 for a DON salesman to call! 
He can belp you set up your school lunch 
program. His experience can be a valuable aid, 


epDwARD DON «2 company 


Miami 32 CHICAGO 16 Minneapolis ] 


...before it TALKS 


...i8 the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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BIG 
UNIVERSITY 


---AND SMALL COLLEGE 


BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Here is a new principle in modern school account- 
ing—a machine that’s swift, efficient, yet so 
versatile that it can handle general accounting 
and budget control of any branch of school 
administration. It’s the Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine. 





Sensimatic’s amazing effort-free speed and accu- 
racy come from the exclusive sensing panel that 
automatically directs it through every account- 
ing operation. When a different or new accounting 
job is to be performed, the operator simply turns 
a job selector knob and the machine is ready for 
the new procedure. There are fewer decisions for 
the operator. In fact, Sensimatic is so simple 
——<— - a to operate that beginners quickly become expert. 


School administrators who want efficient account- 
ing operations find that Burroughs Sensimatic 


‘ iP, 
' AY . provides outstanding savings in time and effort, 
: with unerring accuracy. Sensimatic is available 
. : s 9 in a variety of models and totals to handle all 
applications. For a personal demonstration phone 
your local Burroughs office . . . listed in the yellow 


pages of your phone directory. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little hand... for now The security of our homes is our worthiest 


begins a little heart's journey into prayer... the guide goal. And providing it is a privilege unique ina 
is Dad, the goal is a security not even he can provide. country like ours, where each of us is free to 
But the pattern is security, and it is Dad’s privilege choose his way. 


to supply his part of it for the little hearts in his care. And, think: The security that begins in your 


In this binding, enclosing love life finds its home, joined to that of other homes, builds the 


finest answer, strength of America, 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This ig all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 
can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 


Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ia donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Selected for maximum wear with minimum care... 








Johns-Manville 
TERRAFLEX 
Vinyl Floor Tile 


..ein one of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
employee cafeterias 





Despite constant exposure to heavy traffic, spilled 
food, grease, and liquids, the Terraflex floor in 
the cafeteria of the Sperry Gyroscope Company at 
Lake Success, L. 1. shows no sign of wear—looks 
as fresh and colorful as the day it was installed. 























J-M Terraflex needs less care and gives longer wear than 
any other type of resilient flooring of equal thickness 
..- pays for itself through years of low-cost maintenance 


After exhaustive tests of many resilient Terraflex saves time and dollars through 
type floors, the Sperry Gyroscope Com- _low-cost maintenance. Its nonporous sur- 
pany selected Johns-Manville Terraflex face requires no hard scrubbing...damp 
Vinyl Tile for the floor of one of its mopping keeps it clean and bright... 
employee cafeterias. frequent waxing is eliminated. Through 
J-M Terraflex® is a flooring of time- Ye" of economical service Terraflex 
proved superiority. Made of vinyl and P#Y® for itself. 
asbestos it is exceptionally tough and Available in a large range of striking 
resistant to trafic . . . defies grease, oil, colors, Terraflex is ideal for restaurants, 
strong soaps and mild acids. public areas, schools, hospitals. 


Specify J-M Terrafiex whenever your plans call for resilient 
flooring. Its long-wearing beauty and long-time economy 
provide a maximum of reliable floor service. For complete in- 
formation write Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. = ae 


: JM 
Johns-Manville JVI 
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in every class 
there is only one 


} 
IN WINDOWS IT IS 





WAS Tete Than a Meret eATOR 


If you could bestow “highest honors” on windows 
for your school building, there can be no other 
choice than Ludman patented Auto-Lok Windows. 


Both school boards and architects agree that 
Ludman patented Auto-Lok windows are 
unequalled for school use. School boards insist 
on Ludman patented Auto-Lok windows 

because of low maintenance economy .... 
life-time trouble-free operation .. . . vandal 
protection... . instantaneous window control. 


No other window can compare with Ludman’s 
patented Auto-Lok advanced design for 

window-wall beauty . . . . or equal its 
life-of-the-building permanence. All vents can be 
opened fully or closed tighter than a refrigerator 
door, in a split second . . . . patented Auto-Lok 
hardware locks each vent separately and 
independently . .. . no adjustments ever necessary. 
No other window can provide maximum, draft-free 
summer ventilation, yet close so tight... . 

seal so completely against loss of winter heat. 


Product of the world’s largest manufacturer 

of awning windows and jalousies, Ludman 
patented Auto-Lok windows are 100% quality 
controlled from raw material to finished window 
in the largest plant of its kind in the nation. 


Ludman’s patented Standard Auto-Lok Windows, 
the tightest closing windows ever made, will 
meet all school requirements. However, the 
Ludman patented Auto-Lok Control Bar Window, 
retaining all of the advantages of the standard 
patented Auto-Lok window, was specifically 
designed for everlasting classroom use. The 
Ludman Control Bar Window provides operating 
ease that is unobtainable in any other window. 


Leading architects prefer to specify Ludman 
Patented Auto-Lok windows because they are 
adaptable to any type of architectural design. 


Many school installations throughout the 
nation have proved the wisdom of the 
school board and architect's selection of 
world-famous Ludman Patented 
Auto-Lok windows. 


*Geollrey Baker and Brune Funero in “Windows in Modern Architecture 








































ludman’s patented 
Auto-Lok Control Bar 

. . simplest operating 
school window ever 
designed — vents stay open 
in any position. Quick, safe, effortless opening ... . 
reduces window operation to absolute minimum 
. NO MAINTENANCE, NO ADJUSTMENTS EVER! 

















Ludman, World leader in window 
engineering, has developed the 
tightest closing hopper vent win- 
dow made with a degree of air- 
tightness heretofore unknown. The 
Hopper Vent can be used with the 
Ludman patented Auto-lok Con- 
trol Bar Window and the Standard 
patented Auto-lok Window. 






































GIRL’S HIGH SCHOOL, Paortilla, Panama City, R. of P. 
Architect: Ernesto de la Guardia III, Engineer: Danilo Martinez 


Builder: Constructora Interprovincial, S.A 


LAW SCHOOL BUILDING, University of Arkansas 


Architect: Paul Young Jr., Contractor: E. V. Bird Construction Co 
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ST. BERNARD CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Breda, iowa. 
Architect: James Loftus, Omaha, Nebraska 


Contractor: Gene Hurley Construction Co 
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Mail this coupon today 
for illustrated literature 
showing various styles 


and sizes and 
product information. 


vv TF DV — 


LUDMAN CORPORATION, Dept. 00, North Miami, Floride 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information about these Ludman 
products: 


[}) WOOD AWNING WINDOWS 
[) ALUMINUM AWNING 
WINDOWS 


(C1) JALOUSIES 
() SHOWER DOOR 


TUB ENCLOSURE 
NAME 


ADDRESS . ee 


<a Slt S 


—__— STATE 


AMOUNT AND QUALITY 


> OF VENTILATION? 


‘ POSSIBILITY OF CONTROL 
OF VENTILATION? 


iS THE WINDOW EASILY 
OPERATED? 


WEATHER PROTECTION WHEN 
THE WINDOW IS OPEN? 


WEATHER-TIGHTNESS WHEN 
THE WINDOW IS CLOSED? 


MEETS WHAT EXPERTS* AGREE ARE 
THE 10 MOST IMPORTANT REQUIREMENTS IN A WINDOW . 


’ 





WHAT OBSTRUCTIONS TO VIEW 
(RAILS AND MUNTINS)? 


FIRST COST? 


MAINTENANCE COSTS? . 





CAN ALL WINDOW GLASS 
BE CLEANED FROM INSIDE? 


HOW DOES THE WINDOW FiT 
IN WITH PLANS FOR SCREENS, 
STORM SASH, BLINDS, ETC.? 


LUDMAN212010M :.010 u11. 100 


LEADS 


THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 


FACTORY SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ATLANTA ®* ST. LOUIS * HOUSTON * SAN FRANCISCO * MIAMI 
























Are We Ready 
for the 1960's? 


RONALD B. THOMPSON 


Registrar and Examiner 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


Ir Is NOW WELL RECOGNIZED AND GENERALLY 
accepted among those in higher education that college 


and university enrollments will be approximately 
doubled within the next 15 or 16 years. The full 
impact of this fact has not yet reached the general 
public nor have materialistic preparations been made 
for the education of this unprecedented number of 
youth. Major decisions remain to be made determining 
whether or not the United States will continue to 
provide opportunities in higher education commen- 
surate with the ability and motivation of each student 
desiring education beyond the secondary school. 

There are those in the United States who would 
solve the problem by limiting opportunities in higher 
education to those who can be accommodated within 
the present facilities. These persons would establish 
examinations and other selective devices to determine 
those young people who would be permitted to con- 
tinue their education in our colleges and universities. 
Others maintain that we should continue the Amer- 
ican tradition of providing opportunities in higher 
education for all who can and will avail themselves 
of these opportunities. This is a major decision that 
must be reached by the American people very soon. 

During the last 50 years the proportion of high 
school graduates continuing on into colleges and 
universities has increased from approximately 4 per 
cent to more than 25 per cent. Every evidence points 
to a continuation of this upward trend and still only 
approximately one-half of the top one-third of our 
high school graduates continue on into college. Since 
the actual number of young people of college age, 
18 to 21 years inclusive, will increase by at least 70 
per cent in the next 16 years, it seems obvious that 
by 1970 the number attending colleges and univer- 
sities will at least double the present number. This 
situation will develop unless artificial arbitrary lim- 
itations are imposed or present trends reversed. 

It has taken scores of years in most of our colleges 
and universities to build and prepare facilities, plants, 
equip the laboratories, gather the books for the 
libraries, train our faculties, and put into smooth 


operation such schools as we now have. Can all this 
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be doubled in the next 16 years with no loss of qual- 
ity? Much concern has been expressed in recent 
months lest we dilute our quality of instruction by 
excessive numbers. We should remember, however, 
that when we double our total number of college age 
youth, we double the number of bright ones. Before 
a blueprint can be drawn, buildings constructed, fac- 
ulty employed and operating expenses assured, each 
community, college or state must answer for itself 
several questions. 

Should the colleges and universities of the United 
States plan to educate all young people who desire 
higher education? 

What will be the total cost of such education and 
what are the sources of revenue? Should the present 
framework of four-year undergraduate education and 
the present system of professional education be con- 
tinued? 

Shall the present colleges and universities be ex- 
panded and new ones established, or shall the number 
of students permitted to attend institutions of higher 
education be limited to existing facilities? 

What are the changing needs of society for the 
education and training of youth? 

Out of the answers to these and other questions 
will come the specific educational objectives of each 
college, community or state. After the educational 
philosophy of each unit has been expressed, policies 
stated and educational objectives accepted by the 
groups, then, and only then, can be undertaken those 
plans for action that will culminate in the provision 
of facilities for the education of these unprecedented 
numbers of college age youth. 

The responsibility is ours to gather all the available 
data and present these data to those who will make 
the decisions concerning the future course of higher 
education. The opportunity is ours to work with all 
those who will attempt to provide American youths 
with educational opportunities commensurate with 
their abilities and motivation. The reward will be 
ours in the knowledge that we covet for those who 
will follow us the same high quality of educational! 
opportunities which it was our good fortune to enjoy. 
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Looking Forward 


The Battle Rages 

NO MATTER WHAT TYPE OF LEGISLATION IS ENACTED 
in regard to veterans and higher education, nobody seems 
to be happy. Following World War II, P.L. 346 had 
the business managers in a continual state of frenzy as 
they tried to interpret bureaucratic gobbledegook issued 
by the Veterans Administration. Regulations changed 
from one day to the next, in some cases, which made 
it difficule for even a Philadelphia lawyer to keep up 
with the maze of contradictions. Determining the cost 
of instruction, in order to qualify for V.A. contracts, 
started some institutions off on some pretty fancy figur- 
ing and for others represented the first time that serious 
attention had been given to the matter of what it cost 
to instruct a student. - 

When P.L. 550 was developed in order to provide 
educational funds for veterans who had served in Korea 
and elsewhere, Congress attempted to simplify the pro- 
cedures by making an outright grant to the veteran on 
the basis of number of months served. The legislation 
specifically stated that it was not designed to provide 
the total costs of the veteran's education nor was it to 
be construed as a subsidy to higher education. 

The red tape of P.L. 346 has been forgotten and the 
attack has shifted to P.L. 550. Most of the criticism 
has been made by private colleges, many of them with 
high tuition, on the basis that P.L. 550 is discriminatory 
legislation in that the veteran will be encouraged to 
look for “bargain-basement” education to the detriment 
of high-cost education. Overlooked in this contention 
is the factor of the veteran's motivation for education 
and an assumption that the dollar is the overwhelming 
determinant in the selection of an institution. This 
represents a disillusioning demonstration of a vote of 
“no confidence” in the judgment of the veteran, and an 
exhibition of a lack of faith on the part of private high- 
cost higher education. 

This stand by some segments of higher education 
has been taken in the face of final results of a survey 
made by the U.S. Office of Education which demon- 
strated that Korean veterans enrolling for the first time 
in institutions of higher education, either on a full-time 
or a part-time basis, follow the same general pattern 
of the male nonveterans in selecting a college. The final 


results showed that of the 46,542 Korean veterans en 
tering college for the first time in the fall of 1953, 
41.3 per cent enrolled in private institutions as com- 
pared with 40.7 per cent of the 316,145 nonveterans 
enrolling. Data were received from 1854 _ institu- 
tions, or 99.1 per cent of the 1871 schools polled. The 
U. S. Office of Education made estimates for 17 colleges 
and universities in order to compile figures on a 100 per 
cent basis. 

The latest proposal made in behalf of private higher 
education, H.R. 9235, would commit the federal govern- 
ment to payment of an additional $270 to an institu- 
tion for each veteran enrolled on a full-time basis. No 
reduction would be made in the grant paid to the vet- 
eran. 

A distinctive feature of private higher education has 
been its independence of direct tax subsidy from local, 
state or national sources. If H.R. 9235 is enacted and 
if private colleges receive direct subsidy from the federal 
government, that distinctive feature becomes a myth. 
Private education would thus be selling out for a dollar 
a day per veteran. The whole proposition looks rather 
cheap and shoddy. 


Letters to the Editor 
ONE OF THE WAYS IN WHICH A MAGAZINE CAN SERVE 
its constituency more effectively is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for readers to condemn or applaud its editorial 
content or policy. In most cases, a column titled “Let- 
ters” or “Reader Opinion” provides a forum for those 
readers who wish to place themselves on record, pro 
or con, on those issues of the current scene that are 
pertinent to the field served by the publication. 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS welcomes the 
opportunity to contribute to the professional competence 
of its constituency by making available a sounding board 
for its readers. Frequently there are subjects and issues 
upon which readers wish to comment but which are of 
such nature that they do not feel the necessity of ex- 
panding their comments into a full-length article of 
more or less formal nature. It is our hope that readers 
will seize this opportunity for expression and for shar- 
ing personal opinion. 
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THe RAPID EXPANSION AND DEVELOP 
ment of higher education, the necessity 
of providing many new services, the 
absence of large bequests from single 
individuals, the problems of stretching 
limited income to meet mounting costs, 
the necessity of dealing with rules and 
regulations of the federal government 
in both veterans’ programs and re- 
search projects have substantially in- 
creased the complexity of management 
of our institutions of higher education. 

Gone are the days in which the chief 
executive of a college personally super- 
vised all phases of management and at 
the same time exercised individual edu- 
cational leadership. Gone is the time 
when a member of the governing board 
devoted part time actually to “running 
the business of the college.” Gone is 
operating 
deficit was accepted as normal and 
could be expected to be made up by 
a contribution from one or two wealthy 
friends of the college. Gone are the 
days when we accepted as a matter of 
fact that service in a college or uni- 
versity meant a life of substantial 
sacrifice. 


the time when an annual 


REMARKABLE TRANSITION 


Gone, also, is the time when a col- 
lege administrator could be selected 
merely on the basis of his being a nice 
person, belonging to the proper politi- 
cal party, or just being hard up and 
needing a job. We have passed through 
a remarkable transition during the past 





How valuable are 





Management Consultants 


in helping improve our methods? 


Business Manager and Assistant Treasurer 


RAYMOND KETTLER 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 








few decades and the promise of that 
which lies ahead is of such magnitude 
as to make all of us realize the urgent 
necessity of a most careful considera- 
tion of all phases of management of 
higher education. 

Today college and university busi- 
ness officers as well as other adminis- 
trators must have both academic train- 
ing and practical experience in the 
management of the affairs of higher 
education. Business officers in even 
our smaller colleges and universities 
must qualify as accountants, statisti- 
cians, attorneys, tax experts, farm man- 
agers, engineers, Construction experts, 
organizational experts, sales and mer- 
chandising experts, and last, but not 
least, educators. If they fail to qualify 
as experts in any one of these areas, 
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Gone are those days 
when a college ad- 
ministrator could be 
selected because he 
was a nice fellow or 
just because he bad- 
ly needed the job. 
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they must at least know to what sources 
they can look for assistance. 

The concept of a business officer as 
a major administrator in the operating 
family of a college or university came 
somewhat late in the organizational 
development of administration of high- 
er education. As a result of this, during 
the last 50 or 60 years we probably 
have gone from one extreme to the 
other in our concept of college and 
university management. 

From the days of external manage- 
ment on a part-time basis we have 
progressed in some instances to the 
establishment of a highly specialized 
internal administrative management. 
We have developed a professional con- 
sciousness and have many times over 
directed attention to the fact that the 

















management of a college or university 
is substantially different from the man- 
agement of other types of enterprises 

We 
fact that we have no profit and loss 
statement and that we are chartered as 
We have 
proudly insisted that we are motivated 
by the highest ideals of service to 
contemporary society and to posterity. 
We have indicated that we add not 


have directed attention to the 


not-for-profit organizations 


one whit to our Own prosperity as a 
result of our effective management 
and therefore we should be beyond 
reproach from external 
sources. We have accepted or even 


uninformed 


condoned some peculiar conditions be- 
cause our Charters or statuées may per- 
mit certain operating inefficiencies or 
because we believe that these condi- 
tions add to the uniqueness or individ- 
ual flavor of our institutions. 


CAUSTIC REMARKS 


These are somewhat caustic remarks. 
However, these are statements that are 
heard occasionally whenever any sug- 
gestion is made relative to a study and 
review of current operating procedures. 
Business officers recognize that a sub- 
stantial portion of institutional funds 
is expended to provide supporting 
services for the educational program. 
They also recognize that principles of 


good business management are as appli- 
cable in these areas of supporting serv- 
ices as they are in any commercial and 
industrial organization 


Business officers further recognize 
that philanthropic individuals are much 
more inclined to put their money on 
a live horse than on a dead horse. In 
other words, we can expect greater 
support if we give evidence of good 
management rather than stretching out 
a hand for help after we have created 
deficits. 

Philanthropic organizations and gen- 
erous public spirited individuals are 
still with us, but they are becoming 
increasingly interested in the possibil- 
ity of improvement in management of 
higher education. In fact, they have 
been willing to provide funds that will 
enable us to study means of improving 
operations within our Own institutions. 

At least three different methods of 
studies are open to us in an attempt to 
review and improve various phases of 
management. The first of these is the 
so-called self-survey or self-study com- 
pletely contained within the institu- 
tion. The second is a combination of 
the self-survey with..some assistance 
from outside consultants. The third is 
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the study or survey conducted entirely 
by outside consultants. 

A number of the purely self-survey 
studies have been reasonably success- 
ful. Some of these have been supported 
by grants from foundations and other 
philanthropic organizations. Most of 
our colleges and universities have ex- 
perts in many areas among the faculty 
and administrative officers. There will 
be engineers, industrial management 
experts, accountants, statisticians, time 
and motion experts, and a host of per- 
sons well qualified to study all phases 
of management and operation. These 
persons may be pressed into service 
and do a most creditable job. 

However, we must remember three 
things: (1) These staff members pre- 
sumably are already busy people and 
have full-time jobs of material im- 
portance to the welfare and operation 
of the institution; (2) they may have 
vested interest that precludes objec- 
tivity in making the study; (3) they 
must continue to live with their col- 
leagues in the future and they may 
lose some of their qualities of “how to 
win friends and influence people” in 
the process of undertaking such a sur- 
vey. 


SELF-STUDIES RECOMMENDED 


There is much value in some private 
soul-searching, and | would most cer- 
tainly recommend the establishment of 
a program of continuous self-studies in 
certain areas. These might include con- 
tinuous systems reviews, cost studies, 
utilization of space studies, and numer- 
ous similar programs. 

The second method, which involves 
a combination of self-survey with some 
assistance from outside consultants, 
eliminates a number of the undesirable 
features of the purely self-survey. In 
this study it is possible to use certain 
staff members for the sole purpose of 
gathering statistical information. It 
is then possible to present such infor- 
mation to outside consultants for analy- 
sis and interpretation and finally to 
arrive at conclusions or possible solu- 
tions to problems through the joint 
efforts of staff members and independ- 
ent consultants. There are several com- 
mendable features in this type of a 
study. Staff members are brought close- 
ly im contact with the study and 
recognize its purposes. They also are 
inclined to support the conclusions of 
a study in which they have had a 
definite task to perform. The staff 
members also may escape some of the 
criticism of their colleagues by at least 


sharing the responsibility of recom- 
mendations with the independent con- 
sultants. 

The third type, involving a study or 
survey by independent consultants or 
a management engineering firm, is 
the type of study that I wish to discuss 
in somewhat greater detail. Perhaps | 
have shared with many others some 
inherent dislike or distrust of the so- 
called old-time efficiency expert, who 
knew all the answers but could not 
provide a practicable or workable solu- 
tion to the problems. 


DEVELOP NEW APPROACH 


Some management consultants as 
well as some auditors have developed 
a new approach to their tasks. They 
are no longer cold unsympathetic in- 
dividuals ready to point an accusatory 
finger toward a squirming employe. 
On the contrary, they are ready and 
willing to work with us in any activity 
that will improve our operations. We 
have now generally accepted the audi- 
tors and we no longer think of the 
audit as a crook catching device. In 
turn, public accountants have recog- 
nized certain principles of accounting 
in higher education that are somewhat 
different than those of commercial or- 
ganizations. Likewise, we must not 
view the survey as a means of seeking 
out and firing the inefficient, and, in 
turn, management consultants must 
recognize differences in aims and ob- 
jectives of higher education as con- 
trasted to commercial organizations. 

In further discussing the usefulness 
of services of management engineering 
firms as related to higher education, | 
should like (1) to direct attention to 
conditions that must prevail if such 
services are to be of any real value, 
and (2) to describe somewhat briefly 
the approach of a firm of consultants 
to a study in the field of higher educa- 
tion. The approach that I shall describe 
is not necessarily standard for all man- 
agement engineering firms but at least 
represents methods of a firm that has 
been quite active in the field and has 
undertaken numerous studies, some of 
which have been supported in part by 
philanthropic organizations and foun- 
dations. 

If a study by independent manage- 
ment consultants is to have any degree 
of success it is necessary that the scope 
of the study be clearly defined. This 
may sound elementary, but the com- 
plexity of college and university man- 
agement and the fact that one operation 
may be so closely related to another 
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frequently create a tendency to ex- 
pand the scope beyond that originally 
intended and, thereby, the possibility 
of specific solutions to specific prob- 
lems is lost. 

In the second place, it is most neces- 
sary that there is a clear understanding 
with respect to whom or to what body 
the consultants shall be responsible. 
This may be the governing board, the 
chief executive, a committee of the 
faculty, or any other combination of 
individuals. The final report must be 
presented only to the responsible group 
and no information should be disclosed 
except by that group. . 

In the third place, the study should 
be clearly outlined and, insofar as may 
be practicable, determination should 
be made in advance with respect to 
which staff members should be con- 
tacted by the management consultants. 
These individuals should be briefed 
relative to the purpose and scope of 
the study. They should be urged to 
adopt a sympathetic and cooperative 
attitude toward the survey and to pro- 
vide all essential facts and information 
that may be required. 

Fourth, it should be recognized by 
both staff members and consultants 
that in many instances the staff mem- 
ber with years of experience in a_par- 
ticular job may know much more about 
the details of the job than the man- 
agement consultant. It is the respon- 
sibility of the management consultant 
to analyze the job and the operating 
procedures. It may be literally impos- 
sible in a brief period of time to learn 
all the details of day-to-day activity or 
to develop a sensitivity to idiosyncra- 
sies of personalities that may have 
developed during a lifetime of associa- 
t10n. 


NO FOOLPROOF SYSTEM 


Fifth, it also must be recognized that 
any recommended procedures will be 
only as effective as operating staff 
members wish to make them. There 
is no foolproof system of operation 
that can provide efficiency without the 
enthusiastic and conscientious support 
of those responsible for carrying out 
the tasks to be performed. A study by 
management consultants is no panacea 
for all difficulties, but rather a pre- 
scription that should be followed to 
assist in solving some of our manage- 
ment problems. 

Finally, it should be recognized that 
periodic review after the initial pro- 
posals and recommendations by the 
management consultants 


may be ex- 
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The study should not be designed deliberately to embarrass any staff 
member. On the other hand, it must be recognized that the consultants 
are paid to develop solutions to specific problems. This cannot be done 
if the study ignores difficulties that may prove embarrassing to someone. 


tremely useful, Additional growth and 
development, changing conditions or 
changes in personnel within the college 
or university may justify additional 
studies or reviews of procedures and 
operations. If these conditions prevail 
management consultants may be em- 
ployed effectively to study certain 
phases of college or university man- 
agement. 

How, then, do these consultants go 
about their business? A member of 
one firm of consultants has described 
in considerable detail the procedure 
followed in undertaking a survey or 
study. He has stated as a fundamental 
principle that the professional skill of 
the management engineer is directly 
measured by his ability to analyze. The 
mere accumulation of factual knowl- 
edge is of little value unless the con- 
sultant can apply such facts to the 
solution of specific problems. 


FOUR PHASES SUGGESTED 

The purpose of management plan- 
ning has been described as the develop- 
ment of a solution to a well defined 
problem. The solution must be work- 
able, salable or acceptable and timely. 
Four phases of management planning 


have been suggested by a member of 
a consulting firm: (1) 
presentation 
installation and follow-up 


research, (2) 
analysis, (3) and (4) 

The first of these includes planning 
the study and gathering the facts. 
Planning will include determination 
of the objective and scope of the study, 
development of time schedules, de- 
termination of information required, 
possible sources of information, de- 
termination of the form, and the end 
product. In gathering the facts, atten- 
tion again must be given to time 
schedules and further attention to out- 
lines and organization of data. 


ANALYSIS IMPORTANT 


The second phase, that of analysis, 
has been described to include defining 
the problem, determining the causes, 
determining objectives of the solution, 
developing an acceptable solution in 
principle, and designing a solution in 
detail. This is a most important phase 
in Management engineering. 

The consultant must be an analyst 
above everything else. He should be 
able to review problems of manage- 
ment from an independent, impartial 
point of view. Again he may not know 
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all of the minute details of a particular 
job within the organization and may 
not be familiar with the personality 
complexes of each staff member. The 
latter may be advantageous. 

It should be recognized that the con- 
sultant cannot resolve all problems 
with a magic formula, but if staff 
members of the college or university 
are cooperative and open-minded, if 
all pertinent facts are presented, and 
if all information is freely given, the 
consultant should develop a solution 
that is workable and acceptable. 

As previously indicated, the manage- 
ment survey is not designed to “get” 
anyone. The conscientious manage- 
ment consultant will not deliberately 
or maliciously injure the reputation of 
any staff member, but in the process 
of analyzing the problem and develop- 
ing a solution there is always the possi- 
bility of statements and suggestions 
that may injure some feelings. While 
management consultants occasionally 
will direct attention to commendable 
features of a given operation, it should 
be remembered that they are paid to 
direct attention to operations that can 
and should be improved. The report of 
the management engineering firm will 
go only to those persons who are re- 
sponsible for management and who 
have a right to know how management 
may be improved 


CREATURES OF HABIT 


The presentation phase may involve 
an oral as well as a written report. 
Management consultants generally have 
a technical staff well trained to provide 
charts, graphs, diagrams and other 
visual aids that will be helpful in un- 
derstanding the written report. For 
example, they may prepare a flow 
chart of a particular phase of operation 
as it now exists and place this side by 
side with a flow chart indicating their 
recommendations. This will be most 
enlightening. We are creatures of habit 
and tend to continue operating pro- 
cedures merely because we have made 
them part of our daily lives. In con- 
nection with presentation, the man- 
agement consultant should provide a 
full explanation for all proposed 
changes. 

The final phase involves installation 
of proposed technics and operating 
procedures. This may involve the prep- 
aration of operating manuals and 
a pilot or test installation on a small 
scale followed by complete installation 
when procedures are learned and have 
proved successful. Subsequent periodic 
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follow-ups also may be most helpful 
to the college or university. 

It is my personal belief that the serv- 
ices of management consultants ulti- 
mately will become as common in 
colleges and universities as the services 
of public accountants. It is also my 


belief that administrative officers will 
welcome all of the possible assistance 
that may be available as we experience 
the increases in enrollment that are 
bound to come. We have made much 
progress in management of our col- 
leges and universities but much re- 
mains to be done 

If we are to maintain educational 
Opportunities without insurmountable 
economic barriers, we must use all of 
our own ingenuity and look for such 
help as may be available to improve 
constantly all phases of management. 
We must streamline our operations, 
eliminate unnecessary paper work, and 
further improve utilization of facilities. 
We must use present personnel effec- 
tively and at the same time we must 
be certain that we gre adequately 
staffed to perform all necessary services 
to promote the educational programs 
of our institutions of higher education. 

A recent questionnaire of the Coun- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education 
includes a question with respect to 
previous or proposed surveys. If we 
are to receive continued support from 
foundations, the general public, gov- 
ernmental agencies, industry and phil- 
anthropically minded individuals, we 
must at least indicate cur willingness 
to utilize all available services that 
might promote more effective manage- 
ment. 

Management consultants whom I 
have known have not attempted to 
blueprint the curriculum of a college 
or university, but they have success- 
fully analyzed organization, office man- 
agement, registration procedures, all 
phases of business management includ- 
ing operation and maintenance of the 
physical plant, housing, food services, 
all other auxiliary enterprises and serv- 
ice enterprises, procurement, utilization 
of space, and future planning and de- 
velopment. 

May I state briefly those most im- 
portant conditions that should prevail 


in order to make the most effective use 
of the services of a management engi- 
neering firm. There must be specific 
understanding with respect to the re- 
porting responsibility of the manage- 
ment engineering firm. The scope of 
the study should be definitely prede- 
termined. While some modifications 
may be necessary and desirable as the 
study progresses, much effort may be 
dissipated unless the extent of the 
study is well defined. 

It should be recognized that the 
study can be successful only if there 
is full cooperation on the part of the 
collega or university staff. Manage- 
ment consultants may prescribe even as 
a physician, but the effectiveness of the 
prescription is contingent upon faith- 
fulness in following suggestions and 
recommendations. Any operation is 
only as good as the staff that performs 
the tasks involved. 


COLLEGE STAFF NEEDS BRIEFING 


The staff of the college or university 
to be contacted during the study should 
be briefed by appropriate administra- 
tive officers of the institution with re- 
spect to the purpose and objective of 
the study. It should be understood that 
the consultants may not know every 
detail of every job, and the consultants 
should recognize that there are insti- 
tutional differences that should be pre- 
served. 

There is probably no single blueprint 
of management that will be equally 
effective for every institution of higher 
education in this nation. The study 
should not be designed deliberately to 
embarrass any staff member. On the 
other hand, it must be recognized that 
the consultants are paid to develop so- 
lutions to specific problems in manage- 
ment. This cannot be done if the study 
ignores difficulties that may prove em- 
barrassing to individuals. The consult- 
ants must be prepared to justify by 
thorough explanation any proposed 
changes. 

If these conditions prevail and if 
there is a thorough meeting of minds 
and complete understanding of the 
purpose of the study, management con- 
sultants may perform a most useful 
service for higher education. If we 
view such a study with alarm and sus- 
picion, we should avoid these services 
and continue to hope that no ultra- 
inquisitive group will ask us that big 
question of “Why?” 


From a paper presented at the National 
Association of Educational Buyers, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., 1954. 
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In 34 institutions surveyed, here is general 


Pattern of Organization of Physical Plant 


THERE WAS CONSIDERABLE DISCUS- 
sion of the organization of the physical 
plant department, and of the charts 
showing this organization, at the Asso- 
ciation of Physical Plant Administra- 
tors meeting at the University of 
Michigan in 1952. W. P. Wetzel, 
Temple University, and I were dele- 
gated to send out a questionnaire 
covering these organization charts. This 
is a report on the findings of this ques- 
tionnaire. 

All of us who have been identified 
with a growing institution probably 
have wondered if our organization was 
adequate properly to handle our prob- 
lems, whether someone else had a bet- 
ter setup, and if the institution 
doubled in size would our organiza- 
tion expand smoothly. 

It was suggested that three sets of 
charts be completed, making a divi- 
sion on (1) enrollment up to 2500, 
(2) from 2500 to 10,000, and (3) 
from 10,000 up. There was no idea 
that ideal organization charts could 
be made, but a comparison of charts 
from various institutions giving the 
number of men and divisions in the 
various brackets should be of value 
and possibly a pattern would be indi- 
cated—also that institutions of similar 
size could contact one another to dis- 
cuss special details. The field cover- 
age suggested was fairly wide, and 
questionnaires were sent to 73 institu- 
tions all over the country with enroll- 
ments varying from 300 to 430,000. 
Answers were received from 53 institu- 
tions, 34 of which had organization 
charts. These answers were from the 
following types of institutions: land- 
grant, 14; state, 13; municipal, 3, 
private, 20, and medical, 3. 

Some factors which will affect the 
kind of organization used are the type 


From a paper presented at the meeting 
of the Association of Physical Plant Ad- 
ministrators of Colleges and Universities, 
1953. 
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of educational program, the number of 
campuses, the age and type of the build- 
ings, the amount of work contracted, 
and others. Actually, a comparison of 
organizations on the basis of enrollment 
was found impossible. One school with 
1000 students had 10 million cubic 
feet of buildings; one with 5000 stu- 
dents had 6 million; one with 8000 
students had 11'4 million, and one 
with 2200 students had a cubage of 25 
million. It was thought that a better 
division of institutions would be on 
the basis of the cubage of the buildings 
maintained. 

In checking the organization charts 
some confusion and variation can be 
expected owing to (1) personnel—a 
man of ability and responsibility is 
sure to have more duties than another 
with lesser qualities; (2) age and type 
of buildings, which will affect the 


L. L. BROWNE 


Supervising Engineer, University of Arkansas 


number of mechanics required to keep 
them in repair; (3) amount of money 
available, which affects the adequacy 
of personnel and materials; (4) qual- 
ity of maintenance desired; (5) 
amount of work contracted outside the 
organization. With all the “ifs” and 
“ands” and “buts” there are some com- 
mon denominators. We all direct the 
operation and maintenance of build- 
ings used for educational purposes; we 
all have grounds, roads and walks to 
care for; we all are responsible for 
the provision of utilities. 

In analyzing the organization charts 
the questionnaires were arranged in 
order of the total cubage of their 
buildings maintained by the physical 
plant organization. An organization 
chart was then drawn up showing the 
minimum number of divisions needed 
to operate (Chart 1). Some of the 


Chart 1—For organizations having building space up to 9 million cubic feet. 
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smaller schools may contract such work 
as automotive and not have this divi- 
sion, or As the institutions 
increase in size, foremen of divisions 
appear with perhaps a general foreman 
over the repair shops or a chief engi- 
neer over the power plant, the drafts- 
man becomes an engineer or achitect, 
and from a cubage of 3,700,000 up 
an assistant appears. This 
chart seems to satisfy the organizations 
having up to 9 million cubic feet 
Then it swells 

The names of the main divisions do 
not always agree with the names 
selected by the various institutions, 
but it is believed that they are descrip- 
tive of their functions. 

Now we begin to encounter the 
“ifs,” “ands” and “buts,” and personnel 
abilities show up. Some do not have 
responsibility for new building plan- 
ning of supervision, remove this 
from the chart. Most physical plant 
departments do some if not all of their 
utility extensions and their remodeling. 

Not many afford a landscape design- 
er, but this designing must be done 
whether a consultant or the director 
of physical plant does it. The grounds 
divisions might seem to be directed 
by the landscape designer, and should 
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Chart 3—Physical plant expenditures as a per cent of total expenditures. 


receive his supervision, but the actual 
work is better considered as a shop 
division receiving its order in a regular 
manner and under the supervision of 
repair shops where any spare time and 


emergency labor requirements can be 
handled without going through the 
director. Most institutions either place 
the grounds division under the repair 
shops or make it a separate division. 


Chart 2—For organizations having building space of 40 million cubic feet and more. 
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Some schools have summer camps, 
observatories, airports. These are “off- 
site projects,” which probably have an 
organization of their own. 

Of the 19 reporting in this cubage 
bracket, 6 had a general assistant direc- 
tor, 6 an. assistant director in charge 
of maintenance, 2 an assistant director 
in charge. of power plants, 3 an assist- 
ant director in charge of operation, 
and only 2 had more than one assist- 
ant director. 

The majority divides maintenance 
into construction or repair shops and 
mechanical or power plant. A number 
show the power plant alone and the 
electrical, plumbing, steam fitting shops 
under the repair shop. As the chief 
engineer of the power plant is prob- 
ably a technically trained man and as 
the steam fitting, electrical and plumb- 
ing shops are closely allied to the oper- 
ation of the power plant, it seems 
logical that they should fall together 
under mechanical maintenance. Sheet 
metal and welding and machinist divi- 
sions are often placed under repair 
shops. This is up to the discretion 
of the director; reporting institutions 
are about evenly divided on this alloca- 
tion. Eight out of 19 in this cubage 
group reported refrigeration divisions, 
most of them under the electrical fore- 
man but a-few under plumbing. This 
can be considered a personnel deci- 
sion 

Under construction maintenance or 
under repair shops, carpenter, paint, 
labor and other trades ( plasterers, brick- 
layers, tile setters) seem to fall logical- 
ly. Bus drivers sometimes are placed 
under another heading than automo- 
tive, but the buses must receive 
mechanical checkup, washing and re- 
pairs, and so there should be close 
contact between the auto mechanics 
and repair shops. Driving schedules 
can be handled through the office. 


LESS AGREEMENT HERE 

There seems to be less agreement 
on who is responsible for the “special 
events setups” than for any other divi- 
sion. It is placed under labor, grounds, 
janitors, and as an independent divi- 
sion. Sometimes all of these need to 
be called upon for some setup and 
perhaps there are enough of these 
“setups” to require a special crew 
full time, but in general the spare 
time of such workers will be 
as common labor. 


used 
There is also a division of opinion 
as to whom truck drivers should report 


Their work is delivering materials, 
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Chart 4—Thousands of cubic feet maintained per painter. 
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Chart 5—Thousands of cubic feet maintained per custodian. 


hauling trash and hauling men, and 
should fall under the repair shop 
supervision, and in the majority of 
cases under labor. 

In 1931 the Association of ,Physical 
Plant Administrators specified that the 
costs of janitor service should include 
both janitors and police and night 
watchmen. All 
have a 


institutions do not 


foreman or supervisor over 


both of these groups but the workmen 
report directly to the director. With 
the increase in cubage the operation 
personnel increases to such size that 
a supervisor or, as in the next higher 
bracket, an assistant director is justi- 
fied 
pears in a few Cases 


A building inspector now ap- 
He should be a 
high type of man trained to see and 
report dangerous and fire hazardous 
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conditions, forgotten maintenance, such 
as plaster patches not painted, raw 
woodwork, dripping faucets, and gen- 
eral janitorial conditions. He could 
be of value in making up the main- 
tenance program of work needing to 
be done. 

Around a cubage of 40 million and 
up, the organization chart (Chart 2) 
seems to expand again. Of the 14 
reporting in this bracket 5 had gen- 
eral assistant directors, 6 assistant di- 
rectors in charge of planning construc- 
tion and design, 1 landscape assistant 
director, 1 office assistant director, 8 
assistant directors in charge of con- 
struction maintenance, 7 assistant 
directors in charge of mechanical main- 
tenance, 3 assistant directors in charge 
of power plant, 3 assistant directors 
in charge of operation, and | assistant 
director in charge of safety and pro- 
rection. 


The planning, construction and de- 
sign division assumes such importance 
in this group that in a number of 
institutions it is made a separate de- 
partment, not answerable to the direc- 


Technics for 


tor of physical plant bur directly to 
one of the vice presidents. In others, 
a supervising architect has charge of 
the planning and construction part and 
does not report to the director of 
physical plant. When all or part of 
this division does not report to physi- 
cal plant, it naturally disappears from 
the chart. In general, assistant direc- 
tors are in charge of construction main- 
tenance, mechanical maintenance, and 
operation. 

Under construction maintenance 
more foremen and assistant foremen 
appear, and the carpenter mill becomes 
a separate division. Another division 
that appears in a few cases is that of 
expediter. In a manufacturing plant 
this would be the scheduling division. 

Under mechanical maintenance, be- 
sides swelling in size, two new head- 
ings appear—electrical controls and 
mechanical controls. With the increase 
of electrical and mechanical controls 
on the heating, ventilating, air condi- 
tioning and other controlled equip- 
ment, specialists in handling and main- 
taining these controls appear advisable. 





THIS IS A TENTATIVE, PARTIAL, IN- 
complete list of technics for group 
discussion leaders that will help 
them in developing skills for dodg- 
ing issues. The list gives the alter- 


to go home. 


‘ 


of conclusions; ger of 





too deeply 
Appoint a committee. 


the foct that nothing has been done. 


Group Discussion Leaders 


Find @ scapegoat and ride him. Americans always can blame the Russians, and 
the Russians, the Americans. Both can blame the general apathy of the people, 
or the atom bomb, and everybody can, of course, blame the social order. 
Profess not to have the answer. That let's you out of having any. 

Say that we must not move too rapidly. This avoids the necessity of getting started. 
For every proposal set up any opposite and conclude that the middle ground 
(no motion whatever) represents the wisest course of action. 
Say thot the problem cannot be separated from other problems. 
can’t be solved until all other problems have been solved. 


Ask what is meant by the question. 


Discover that there ore all kinds of inherent dangers in any specific formulation 


too pro-Russian, too anti-Semitic, of having 
your statement in the hands of the wrong p 


Wait until an expert can be consulted. 


State in conclusion that you have clarified your thinking. This completely obscures 


Point ovt how the deepest minds have struggled with the same problem. This 
implies thot it gives you credit even to have thought of it. 


nate modes of retreat which, when 
used properly, will enable the group 
leader to withdraw forces gradually 
ind leave the problem solvers baffled 
and helpless. 


Therefore, it 


By the time it is clarified it will be time 


i 
ple, or of « 








itting the organizatio 


In closing, thank the problem. It has stimulated the discussion, contributed to 
our growth, opened up new vistas, shown us the way, challenged our inventiveness. 
We may have wasted two perfectly good hours, to be sure, but the problem 
should get the medal 


American Friends Service Committee 











Unde: operation, building inspectors 
become commoner and safety and fire 
prevention divisions appear. In one 
case a department of safety and pro- 
tection, not responsible to physical 
plant, has been formed. 

No attempt has been made to show 
any organization details below the 
foreman of a division. In general, 
with some changes in names and some 
shifting of individual divisions to dif- 
ferent heads or assistant directors, the 
organization charts of the physical 
plant departments seem to follow a 
well defined pattern. 

Besides the organization charts con- 
siderable other data were given on 
the questionnaire. The number of 
men employed in each division of each 
institution reporting was tabulated 
and arranged in order of institutional 
cubage. Groping for a basis on which 
the institutions might be compared or 
on which the number of men required 
in particular divisions might be indi- 
cated, we calculated the number of 
cubic feet of buildings maintained 
per. man. The factors of type, age 
and condition of the buildings, size 
of the grounds, special services re- 
quired, and the amount of work done 
by contract, and others affect the num- 
ber of employes. Points were plotted 
in the accompanying charts and an ar- 
bitrary curve was drawn which seemed 
to indicate the general tendency. On 
two of these charts, for example, curves 
were drawn showing the thousands of 
cubic feet maintained per painter and 
per custodian. (See Charts 4 and 5 on 
Page 25.) 

In general, charts seem to indicate 
that the larger institutions maintain 
more cubage per man in all branches. 
This probably can be attributed to 
more highly skilled men, more ade- 
quate tools, and better organization. 

In statistics of higher education, 
published by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, are listed the expenditures of 
each institution in the country and 
also the expenditures for physical plant 
operation and maintenance. Physical 
plant expenditures were figured as a 
per cent of the total expenditures and 
a curve was plotted. 

Again, there are variable factors, 
such as more heat required for north- 
ern schools than for southern schools, 
and others previously mentioned. The 
curve now reverses, as would be ex- 
pected, and shows that the smaller 
schools generally require a larger per- 
centage of the budget than do the 
larger institutions. 
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Colleges Can Raise 
the Money They Need 








How two colleges, by starting 


central fund raising office, 


actually quintupled their gifts 


Fund raising should be coordinated in one office re- 
gardless of its size, so that the director can decide 
into what fund a debatable gift is to be credited. 


EVER SINCE THE END OF WORLD 
War Il the newspapers have been 
filled with the stories of the plight 
of educational institutions, brought 
about in the main because of the de- 
creasing value of the dollar. These 
stories have brought the problem be- 
fore the great body of thinking people. 

The stories are all true. Most edu- 
cational institutions are having finan- 
cial troubles of one kind or another. 
The great dividing line between the 
institutions is that there are those 
whose officials talk about the problems 
and those whose officials are busy 
doing something to solve them. I know 
of nothing more inherent in the Amer- 
ican genius than our determination 
to solve our own problems, and some 
of the colleges are taking the leader- 
ship in solving theirs. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS NOT NEW 


In the first place, financial prob- 
lems are not new to colleges. I have 
never read a -college history where 
there hasn't been at least two or three 
periods during which the college was 
in imminent danger of closing. Most 
of my experience has been with men’s 
colleges. They not only have to face 
changing economic conditions the 
same as every other organization, but 
they lose virtually their entire student 
body about once a generation when 
our nation has to defend itself. Men's 
colleges are more adversely affected by 
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war than is any other organization in 
the country. 

I have had a part in an experiment 
in two colleges during the last two and 
a half years which I believe proves 
conclusively that colleges can raise the 
money they need to finance themselves, 
and to move forward. 

Some colleges have planned pro- 
grams to raise money, most often 
called development programs. Such 
programs are of fairly recent origin 
and, for the most part, exist in the 
larger institutions. Many colleges have 
annual funds, which bring in modest 
amounts. Very few have a carefully 
worked out plan designed to produce 
funds from all the possible sources 
over a long period of time. 

John D. Millett, in one of his 
volumes published by the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education, says 
it this way: “. . . an institution needs 
to have some definite program of fund 
raising. This will not be the same, 
necessarily, for any two institutions.” 
He then goes on to say: “The college 
or the university which does not make 
the effort to promote philanthropy is 
very likely to obtain little of it.” Mr. 
Millett’s comments on fund raising 
ought to be read by every person in 
the educational field who hasn't read 
them, and reread by everyone else 
It is the most competent lay presenta 
tion I have ever read; I agree with 
every word of it. 


AUSTIN V. McCLAIN 


Easton, Pa. 


Promoting philanthropy is akin to 
the sales or promotion department of 
any business. that thrive 
have good sales departments. They are 
an important part of the business, not 
a part-time, hit-and-miss division of 
some other department. 

They spend time every year making 
their plans for the year. They esti- 
mate how much they may be able to 
sell. They set quotas. They work care- 
fully to ascertain who their prospects 


Businesses 


are, and how these are going to be 
reached. Remember, this is a full- 
scale department in a business, not 
just an informal adjunct to the presi- 
dent's office. It is a continuous task 
of planning and reaching out by adver- 
tising, letters and personal calls on 
all potential prospects. 


MUST BE CAREFULLY PLANNED 


If business thrives on a good sales 
department, why shouldn't a college 
have a good sales department? Why 
shouldn't there be someone to study 
the prospects for the immediate future 
and for some years to come? Wouldn't 
it be good business for him to ascertain 
who the people are who might be inter- 
ested in filling the needs of the college? 
Then shouldn't he decide how these 
people can best be informed and en- 
couraged to give? 

In my opinion, “promoting philan- 
thropy” means a consistent, intelligent 
and carefully planned program. It 
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does not mean an occasional speech 
or reams of newspaper publicity. 

A development or promotion pro- 
gram is distinguished from an inten- 
sive campaign. Its intent is to develop 
the interest of alumni and friends in a 
long-range support of the institution. 
We have seen many instances of 
donors to a campaign who continue 
giving in even larger amounts if their 
interest is kept up. Too often a col- 
lege gets the gift in the campaign and 
forgets about the prospect until the 
next campaign. This is because there 
is no definite plan to continue the 
work or to expand it 

The development program is planned 
to develop all the types of giving, 
which include annual gifts, bequests, 
insurance and capital gifts. It is aimed 
at obtaining these gifts from all the 
groups that might be potential donors. 
These include friends, 


alumni, resi 
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Promoting philanthropy is akin to the sales or promotion department of 
any business. Businesses that thrive have good sales departments. They 
are not part-time, hit-and-miss divisions of some other department. 


dents of the area, parents of students, 
companies and foundations. The in- 
terests of these groups vary, and the 
appeal must be made to them in differ- 
ent ways. Above all, there must be 
some definite plan to reach them. 

Someone has to be in full-time 
charge, for one thing. It isn't the 
sort of thing that can be done as a 
part-time job. It is not easy to man 
such a position either, because the 
number of people who have had expe- 
rience in such work is extremely lim- 
ited. Our part in these programs in 
both institutions has been to guide 
the men in these positions, to help 
them plan the year's work, and to 
direct the work. 

The one outstanding danger in the 
work of the development director is 
that he may get involved with some 
other work around the college without 
realizing it. Since the job is a new 


one, he may be assigned certain tasks 
that seem remotely connected to pro- 
motion. The first thing he knows, 
he is giving more time to them than 
to raising money. This has happened 
times without number, and before long 
there is no fund raising office. True, 
the office may keep a record of what 
comes in and may have a file of pros- 
pects, but there is no day-to-day work 
and planning. The longer this goes 
on, the more the director becomes sep- 
arated from the main work. 

The plan of fund raising from all 
sources in an organized way is of 
fairly recent origin. Many colleges, 
however, have had an alumni fund 
for many years. Sometimes the fund 
is operated by a separate alumni organ- 
ization; sometimes it is operated by 
the institution itself. If it is operated 
by an independent organization, and 
a development office is started, therg 
may be some difficulty. In the main, 
this is usually a matter of personali- 
ties, but a very real problem has to 
be faced in the organization if a maxi- 
mum job is to be done. If all involved 
see the entire picture from the stand- 
point of what is best for the institu- 
tion, this can be avoided entirely. 

The alumni fund has been a good 
vehicle for gathering personal gifts. 
It is not a substitute for the over-all 
development program. For instance, 
in 1952 living donors gave a total of 
$320,000,000 to American education. 
According to the report of the Amer- 
ican Alumni Council, 270 alumni 
funds produced in the vicinity of 
$20,000,000, or slightly more than 6 
per cent of the amount given to edu- 
cation. It must therefore follow that 
the over-all development program is 
raising the major portion of the funds 
for education. 

The best solution in organization, 
though not an easy one, is to have the 
development office give supervision to 
all fund raising. Then the director 
can decide what is the best policy with 
respect to each method of raising 
money. There is then no so-called 
competition between funds, and no 
problem of whether a gift should be 
credited to a certain fund. If there is 
no coordination most of the difficulty 
comes from “who gets credit for what?” 

In one of the colleges where I work, 
the former alumni secretary was put 
in: charge of the development office. 
The college raises the alumni fund, 
so he's in charge of that too. 

In the other institution, the inde- 
pendent alumni office raised the alumni 
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fund, but shortly after the develop- 
ment office was organized, this office 
was given the job of raising the alumni 
fund for the alumni association. The 
alumni office gives full cooperation, 
but the actual planning and work of 
the fund is in the development office. 
In two years, the fund has increased 
276 per cent, proving the wisdom of 
the change. 

In both cases, a new committee was 
organized to have charge of the fund, 
made up of top flight alumni and trus- 
tees, to give the fund the importance 
it deserves. In both cases, the fund 
increased tremendously simply because 
it became an official part of the insti- 
tution, rather than a problem for the 
volunteer alumni group. Larger donors 
are more likely to give to an official 
project of the trustees, rather than to 
an unofficial activity of an independent 
alumni association. I have seen both 
methods in operation, and have partici- 
pated in various systems, and there is 
no substitute for having an official 
body of the college operate the fund 
raising, if the intent is to do a maxi- 
mum job. This cannot always be done 
because of personalities and individ- 
uals who feel the alumni association 
should be independent and watchful 
of the trustees. This is a paradox | 
have never been able to understand. 

In these devolopment programs, it 
is more logical to have a parents’ com- 
mittee raise money from the parents, 
rather than to ask them to give to 
The very name con- 
notes a responsibility on the part of 
alumni. If the college is to raise an 
annual fund from companies or to 
approach companies for gifts, why not 


the alumni fund 


have a Corporation committee? 

In addition to seeking these annual 
gifts by separate committees from 
alumni, friends and industry, our 
development office also operates a be- 
quest program under a bequest com- 
mittee. The office is engaged in a 
capital gifts program also, which is not 
an intensive campaign but one that 
places projects before people who can 
finance them, and it has met with un- 
usual success. 


The greatest advantage I see in hav- 
ing a coordination of the fund raising 
in one office, regardless of the size of 
the office, is that the director is able to 
decide into what fund a debatable gift 
is to be credited. Where we have an 
option, we do it solely on the basis 
of what will do the college the most 
good in its future relationships to the 
donors. 
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The result of coordinated fund rais- 
ing can be seen from the following 
figures. These figures were not dug 
out and rearranged to prove the case 
at all. They are as accurate as can be 





COMPARE THESE TWO RECORDS 
COLLEGE A 


Average of gifts for 10 years 
previous to 1947, not including 
bequests 


(The largest year was $250,722, 
of which $107,000 was ac- 
tually a gift to an intensive 
campaign which was to start in 
a few months.) 


$99,307 


1947-49 Intensive campaign for 
$1,500,000 which raised 


1950-51 Development program 
started, not including alumni 
fund 


1950-51 Alumni fund 
Other gifts, not including be- 
quests or payments 


$2,000,000 


$73,059 
$219,240 


$292,299 
FULL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM STARTED 
1951-52 Alumni fund $151,348 
Other gifts, not including 


bequests $232,743 


$384,091 


1952-53 Alumni fund $201,000 
Other gifts, mot including 
bequests (bequests $125,005) $340,000 


$541,000 


After several yeors of operation, the devel- 
opment office is producing five times as 
much as the average for the previous 10 
years without including any bequests, 
several of which were specifically written 
during the campaign. 


COLLEGE 8B 


Average of gifts for 10 yeors 
previous to 1946, including 


bequests $60,400 


Alumni fund of 10 years ago 


(included in above total) $8,802 


1946-48 Intensive campaign 
goal $600,000 — raised $854,000 


1951-52 Development program begins 
Alumni fund. 
Other gifts for current ex- 
penses, parents, firms, etc... . 
Other gifts, not including 
bequests 


$54,000 


$144,710 
1952-53 


Alumni fund 

Other gifts for current ex- 
penses, parents, firms 

Other gifts, not including 
bequests 


$60,000 


$299,932 


$344,932 


In two years of operation, the develop- 
ment office is producing more than five 
times the previous 10 year average, and 
this does not include several important 
bequests totaling $400,000 





in showing just what has happened at 
two institutions, before and after. 

In both these institutions our pub- 
lished annual reports on giving show 
the results of all fund raising. They 
show all the donors to the institution. 
They reflect a united front. Where the 
various funds are separate, under sepa- 
rate offices, the public is likely to get 
separate reports. 

At one of the Ivy League colleges 
with 60,000 alumni there is a story 
each year that reads something like 
this: “$200,000 given to alumni fund; 
all records broken.” It seems to me 
that this is a distressing total to an- 
nounce for so large a college. It im- 
plies it is the total given by alumni 
to the school. The fact is, later on, the 
university announces gifts and be- 
quests totaling several millions. Why 
is it not better for a school to add up 
all its gifts and announce to the world 
the full amount of all gifts from ail 
sources? 

Another institution does the same 
thing. The alumni fund makes a big 
to-do about the totals, and everyone is 
patted on the back because the average 
gift was $43.12. Nothing is ever said 
in reports that the total gifts to the 
college were three or four times the 
alumni fund total; in fact, this latter 
total is usually not announced. In my 
judgment, it would be much better 
promotion to present the whole pic- 
ture of what devoted and loyal alumni 
have given and bequeathed to alma 
mater. 


Colleges can raise more money 
through a central fund raising office. 
Occasionally, there should be an in- 
tensive campaign to harvest the result 
of the promotional work that has been 
done. How the various gifts get into 
various Categories is then not a matter 
of debating between the fund raising 
offices, but is settled solely on what is 
best for the institution. In fact, fund 
raising is not a matter of how to keep 
the records of funds that come in, but 
how to stimulate all the friends of a 
college to want to give to the better- 
ment of their institution. 

A well organized development of- 
fice, with the proper technics, will be 
able to stimulate more gifts from the 
various groups who are the most log- 
ical supporters of the college. There 
are, in fact, more people who will re- 
act favorably to filling a well presented 
need than most people realize. These 
two institutions have proved that. Not 
many colleges have been able to quin- 
tuple their previous giving records! 
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Labor Problems 


should be thought out 
not fought out 


ROBERT E. HARTZ 


Assistant Director of Nonacademic Personnel 


KNOWING WHAT EMPLOYES WANT 
rather than what management thinks 
they want is the, key to productivity 
and high morale in an employe group 
After this knowledge has been gained, 
then it is necessary to find out whether 
management can provide satisfaction 
to the group that is requesting certain 
considerations through its labor union. 

University and college administra- 
tion, through its top executives, must 
work closely with its middle manage- 
ment (line and staff personnel) to 
know what the operating re- 
quirements of the various departments 


actual 


are and to know what the employes 
actually desire in the way of working 
conditions. Middle management acts 
as a filter through which information 
flows up and down. It must be made 
aware of the political and public rela- 
tions aspects of the job of top manage- 
ment. Sometimes it is too close to 
the management's point of view to 
assist the president and the board in 
solving labor problems. Middle man- 
agement has to be able to weigh both 
sides of a question if it is to effectuate 
a successful labor relations program. 

In dealing with labor unions, many 
college presidents or business managers 
try to put together all the pieces 
necessary to resolve the issue only at 
the time of a major crisis. The labor 
union, on the other hand, works at 
the problem solving business every day. 
True, management must Carry on many 
other responsibilities in its day-to-day 
efforts, but such a policy does not pro- 
vide the ready answers that must be 
available in dealing with unions. Today 


From a paper presented at the winter 
conference of the Midwest Region, Col 
lege and University Personnel Association, 
Chicago. 
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University of Illinois 


Management is coming to recognize the 
need of having a trained staff to deal 
in this rather frustrating field. 

In the labor field, it appears that 
a person is either on management's 
side or on the union side, and there 
is no happy meeting ground where he 
can represent one side on one occasion 
and the other at a later time. There 
are exceptions, of course. 

Since the basis of collective bargain- 
ing is give and take and since neither 
party obtains in full what it feels is 
justifiable, problems arise as the result 
of the necessary compromise. Authors 
in the labor relations field sometimes 
refer to this method of give and take 
as “accommodation,” which means that 
somewhere along the line some mutual 
form of understanding is reached. 


CREATE NEW PROBLEMS 


When a compromise settlement has 
been made every future problem may 
continue to Carry its own charge of 
dynamite. More conciliation has to 
follow, and as compromise succeeds 
compromise the solutions get further 
and further from the problem at hand 
and create new problems in themselves. 
This is a basic weakness of the collec- 
tive bargaining process because com- 
promises are made on many issues 
before the complete facts are available. 

Conciliation is an important func- 
tion. in the collective bargaining 
process and in working out vafious 
labor problems, but the person placed 
in a position of conciliator should 
function primarily as a straightener- 
outer and not as a compromisor and 
should insist on problems of conflict- 
ing opinions or authority being faced 
realistically. 

As a conciliator the personnel officer 


can aim immediately at finding out 
what the argument really is about, not 
who lighted the fuse that caused the 
explosion. Then, in meetings, he can 
try to define the real aims of the con- 
flicting parties and seek common de- 
nominators in their objectives. The 
administrative importance of being 
able to resolve conflicts so that they 
stay resolved is too little appreciated. 

In dealing with unions, the per- 
sonnel director should not try to make 
an impression on union representatives 
as to his authority within the organ- 
ization. The personnel man who is 
capable of getting active spirited co- 
operation both from union groups and 
from management has a strength that 
no officially delegated powers can 
produce. This does not mean, however, 
that a clear delineation of authority 
within the organization should not be 
made since this is essential to smooth 
operation. It is the normal and efh- 
cient way to delegate responsibility. 
Trouble brews when delegated respon- 
sibilities are grasped chiefly as a 
chance to exercise authority. 

The personnel director, in dealing 
with a union, has to play several réles 
simultaneously. Staying in character 
requires consummate skill and char- 
acter. Take some personnel man you 
know as an example. He may be the 
college controller, the executive head 
of a department, the chairman of an 
important umiversity committee, a 
member of the Methodist Church, and 
a school board member. Does he act 
and think solely as a member of the 
school board while functioning for 
that group, or do his interests as a 
management man, his beliefs as a 
Methodist, or his emotions as a per- 
sonnel man sway his judgment con- 
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The man with a 
plan has domi- 
nated many a 
meeting because 
nobody had the 
energy to think of 
something better. 


sciously or subconsciously? Is he 
capable of leading a meeting with a 
committee to a conclusion sound for 
that committee but adverse to the 
interest of some other group for which 
he also bears responsibilities? Few, 
except the divine or the dishonest, 
could truly claim the ability to act a 
single réle on every occasion. But the 
closer the average person can come to 
mastering the difficult art, the quicker 
most conferences with labor and man- 
agement will end and the better the 
results will be. 

Another common fault in dealing 
with unions is the tendency of many 
management officials to try to put off 
meeting with union groups in regard 
to problems they want to present. The 
common practice is, of course, for 
meetings to be held at reasonable in- 
tervals so that issues of a contract 
nature may be resolved. In grievance 
procedures, as well as in arbitration, 
timing is of the importance. 
The willingness of management to face 
the problems and try to resolve them 
is of the utmost importance. 


utmost 


Then there is the problem of com- 
munications. Letters from unions 
must be answered, answers to griev- 
ance and arbitration must be prepared, 
memorandums of understanding must 
be drafted, the final agreement must 
be reduced to writing. Granting that 
most of us know what we mean when 
we say or write something to others, 
usually we are far too little concerned 
with the accuracy of its reception. We 
are likely to assume that our words 
or pictures convey what we want them 
to convey to the persons addressed 

Without of an effective 
editorial style, many problems of in- 
terpretation arise. The need to reduce 


the use 
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to writing understandings reached is 
of the utmost importance, but the 
limitations of the written word must 
be recognized. 

Whether it is an initial meeting 
with a union group or whether the 
dealings are with a union that has 
been long in the picture, the first need 
is for a conference with the depart- 
ment or departme. *s affected so that 
there will be a mutual understanding 
as to the results expected from their 
labor relations department. After that 
will come meetings labor 
representatives. 


with the 


HAVE A DEFINITE PLAN 


To have a labor meeting achieve 
results the personnel man must have 
a reasonably clear idea of the conclu- 
sions desired. Some men talk their 
acceptance in small group 
meetings, and others talk the same 
ideas right out the window. Clearly 
the answer doesn't rest in how much 
a person talks or even entirely on what 
he says. The essential elements are 
more subtle, more elusive. The man 
with a plan has dominated many a 
meeting because nobody had the 
energy to think of something better 
In a group, the conferee who can 
define the problem and suggest a 
definite solution usually is a refresh- 
ing participant, especially when he is 
ready to modify his own solution in 
concert with others. 


ideas to 


Then there is the important matter 
of timing. A sound suggestion may 
get general acceptance after everybody 
has had his say, but will be frowned 
at if insisted upon at the meeting's 
start. Sometimes ideas are best sold 
directly and actively. Other times they 
are most effective as life preservers, 


tossed in after minds have jounced 
for hours and nerves are frayed. 
People are the material out of which 
meetings are made, ideas the links that 
may or may not be forged into mutual 
understanding. Every meeting is dif- 
ferent, because different people are 
involved and because the same people 
are different at different times. That 
makes “awareness” the most impor- 
tant single quality. 
When unions 


and management 


meet, solutions can be arrived at more 
quickly if the people with divergent 


views attack the problem together than 
if each builds his own case in an ivory 
tower. 

From the angle of human relations 
there is no one best way to sell an 
idea or to get information across. 
Every occasion, every meeting, every 
problem, every individual faced is a 
separate case. Some people are good 
listeners and will take an idea directly; 
others have to talk themselves into 
agreement or belief. Some listen with 
suspicion or self-interest to every pro- 
posal made; others accept ideas at face 
value until something happens to 
arouse suspicion. Some like to hear 
ideas simply because they are born 
with mental curiosity. Others are so 
absorbed in their own concern that 
any idea from an outside source be- 
comes an intrusion. 

In trying to get ideas over in a labor 
meeting, the average personnel man 
will profit from studying first the man 
or group of men to be approached and 
then planning his presentation Care- 
fully. An article I recently read con- 
tained this phrase: “Labor problems 
should be thought out—not fought 
out.” This should be the guiding 
philosophy in dealing with unions. 
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A Good 
ACCOUNTING 
Practice 


Deposit 
CASH 
Regularly 
and Intact 


LAST FALL MORE THAN 80 UNIVER- 
sity of Omaha students gathered in the 
picnic grounds at the home of the chief 
business officer. As they filed past a 
well stocked serving table, he and his 
wife dished up fried chicken with all 
the trimmings. 

Following the picnic supper, the dean 
of student personnel, the vice presi- 
cent, and the university auditor of stu- 
dent activities introduced the students 
to a newly prepared “Manual of Stu- 
dent Organization Accounting Proce- 
dure.” The 14 page stencil duplicated 
booklet, lightly written, was humor- 
ously illustrated by an Omaha news- 
paper Cartoonist 

Purpose of the booklet, which I de- 
veloped, is to stress the importance of 
adequate and accurate financial record 
keeping and to show just how such rec- 
ords may be kept. Copies of the manual 
were distributed to presidents, treas- 
urers and faculty sponsors of all 46 stu- 
dent organizations on campus. 

Well, why should student organiza- 
tions keep accurate financial records? 

University administrators recognize 
that an annual audit of student organi- 
zations is necessary to protect three 
groups organiza- 
tions, other members of those organi- 
zations, and the university itself. Be- 
cause a complete audit is impossible 


officers of student 
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without adequate records, a sound sys- 
tem of record keeping becomes im- 
portant to all three of these groups. 


1. Officers: Student officers in every 
college situation face the possibility of 
being charged with spiriting away or- 
ganization funds. Whether such a 
charge is an outright smear or is 
founded on reasonable suspicion, it can 
be verified or refuted in only one way: 
through a complete examination of the 
records by a competent auditor. The 
records must be there; if they are not, 
suspicions will increase. 


2. Members: Student organization 
members and their families deserve the 
assurance that money paid to the or- 
ganization is being handled properly 
and spent for the purposes stated. Such 
assurance is provided in the form of 
annual audits by the university. The 
audit is possible only if adequate rec- 
ords are available. 


3. University: The university suf- 
fers if either officers or members of 
student organizations are unprotected. 
Charges of student graft, whether true 
or not, bring into question the in- 
tegrity of the whole university family 
and the adequacy of its work. An an- 
nual audit of student organizations 
therefore becomes important to the 
university itself. 


Easy Lessons 


Student Treasurers 


as worked out by auditor of 


student activities at Omaha 


HARLAN CAIN 


Auditor of Student Activities 
University of Omaha 


To protect the institution and its 
students from possible accusations, the 
University of Omaha audits the books 
of all student organizations at the close 
of their business year. This means that 
the records of most of the organizations 
are turned over to the university audi- 
tor in June. For local chapters of 
several national organizations whose 
officers must submit their books to the 
national office for auditing, this proce- 
dure becomes a beneficial pre-audit 
check. 

The number and variety of student 
groups make the auditor's job a head- 
ache. But an even greater problem re- 
sults from the failure of most groups to 
adopt a sound system of record keep- 
ing. Last year’s audit revealed dis- 
crepancies and a distressing variety of 
procedures. Even officers of local chap- 
ters using books supplied by the 
national office showed a need for guid- 
ance as to what they should do and 
why. 

The university has a wonderful op- 
portunity during this phase of a stu- 
dent's life to help prepare him for the 
obligations he will be assuming as a 
member of a family and civic organi- 
zations throughout life. 

With these problems all too well in 
mind, the auditor of student activities 
set about to summarize the basic prin- 
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Some Pages From Popular “Manual of Student Organization Accounting Procedure” 





Being the 
TREASURER 
ot @ 
STUDENT 
ORGANIZATION 


can be... 
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Which is very good tramm 
and will come in handy in 
a few years when you wil/ 
be called upon to 


Balance 
THE FAMILY 
BUDGET 








Another 
from 


instructive page 
the manual, which 
the university plans to 
distribute to each new 
set of organization offi- 
cers as they take over 


their duties for a year. 


ciples that should guide the 
treasurer of any organiza- 
tion. The resulting manual 
takes as its theme this state 
ment: “Being the treasurer 
of a student organization 
can be an honor, or a lot of 
fun.” To merit this honor, 
the manual says, “requires 
work, which is very good 
training and will come in 
handy in a few years.” 
Basically, the 
points out, the 


has just two jobs 


manual 
treasurer 
(1) to 
collect money, and (2) to 
pay the bills. The 





manual 


eho renirrat a 


its sg pa 


ats wanes epoca | 


and be it further 


for eny money 
which you pay 
out, you will 
request a receipt 
from the person 
to whom you paid 


the money. 


Now we have the starting of a good accounting system; from these 


receipte you can set up either a simple or an elaborate set of books. 


a 








then proposes (and ex- 
plains the purpose of ) two 
resolutions for 


that a 


(1) 
given every time 
money is collected and (2) that a re- 
ceipt be 


every treasurer 


receipt be 


obtained every 
is paid out 


time money 

Having demonstrated the importance 
of receipts and given hints on their use, 
the manual outlines the need for and 
use of a receipt journal, a disbursement 
journal, and a cash ledger. These books 
and an orderly file of receipts make the 
annual audit possible. 

The manual closes with some special 
hints concerning procedures that relate 
directly to student organizations at the 
University of Omaha. These include 
regulations for depositing and with- 
drawing organization money in and 
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from the 
fund” and 
procedure. 


“student bank 
of ticket sales 


university's 
an outline 


All this material was put into the 
hands of student organization officers as 
a guide. The auditor sought to achieve 
a general standardization of procedure 
through example rather than regula- 
tion. As a result, students appear to be 
acting upon the advice. 

Three organizations have purchased 
complete sets of record books from the 
university bookstore. Officers of several 
groups have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the manual and have indicated 
that they are revamping their records 
to correspond with the manual’s recom- 
mended pattern. Still others continue 


to visit the auditor for advice on or- 
ganization accounting problems. 

The business office plans to distrib- 
ute copies of the manual to each new 
set of organization officers. Business 
officials hope thus to help individual 
student officers perform their jobs well, 
and to protect the university and i 
students by building an adequate and 
uniform system of financial records for 
student organizations. The dean of stu- 
dent personnel hopes that the project 
will help future adult citizens to keep 
better home budgets and better records 
for clubs and other community organi- 
zations. (Copies of “Manual of 
Student Organization Accounting Pro- 
cedure” are available on request.) 
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More Help From 
the CHURCHES 


JOSEPH M. HOPKINS 


Assistant Professor 
Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


1s THESE DAYS OF INFLATED BUDGETS 
and deflated income, can the church 
colleges count on their church con- 
stituencies for a larger measure of 
financial support? A recent survey 
indicates an encouraging upward trend 
in church giving to denominational 
colleges, in the areas of both operating 
and capital funds. 

The study includes 116 coeducational 
liberal arts colleges, representing 25 
Protestant denominations distributed 
geographically among 33 of the 48 
states. Figures requested were for the 
1951-52 academic year. 

Educational and general expenditures 
for the 116 institutions in 1951-52 
averaged $425,869, while church con- 
tributions for operating purposes in 
that year averaged $36,054. Church 
receipts reported by the participating 
colleges averaged 12.0 per cent of the 
operating budget in 1951-52. Nearly 
two-thirds of the colleges indicated 
that the proportion of their budgets 
defrayed by church gifts has increased 
since typical pre-World War II years, 
and several of the remaining one-third 
testified that the amount of church fi- 
nancial support is up, but that the ratio 
is down owing to disproportionate ex- 
pansion of the total budget. Fifty-three 
colleges and universities indicating 
percentages of increase showed a mean 
rise of 141.1 per cent in the ratio 
of church contributions to operating 
funds over the last 12 or 15 years. 

Dollarwise, the colleges received 
from their related church bodies in 
1951-52 contributions ranging as high 
as $580,666, the figure reported by 
Valparaiso University (Missouri Synod 
Lutheran). Only three colleges an- 
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Colleges that are serving the religious purposes 
for which they were brought into being can de- 
velop significant financial help from the churches. 


nounced that they had received ‘no 
budget help from their “supporting” 
churches; five colleges reported annual 
church receipts in excess of $100,000. 
Capital University enjoyed an income 
of $154,250 .from its American Lu- 
theran constituency in 1951-52; Olivet 
Nazarene College received $126,500; 
Wittenberg College and Midland Col- 
lege (both United Lutheran institu- 
tions) reported $123,093 and $105,000. 


MORE TO SMALLER COLLEGES 


It is not surprising that the share of 
educational and general expenses borne 
by church contributions varies in- 
versely with the size of the institution. 
The 20 colleges and universities en- 
rolling 1000 or more students received 
an average of only 4.6 per cent from 
the church, while 14 colleges enrolling 
fewer than 250 students averaged 25.7 
per cent. Of perhaps greater signifi- 
cance is the fact that in terms of dol- 
lars as well as per cent the smaller 
colleges enjoy greater financial under- 
girding from the church than do their 
larger sister institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Excluding Valparaiso, the 19 
institutions remaining in the "1000 or 
more” category received an average of 
$15,911 each from their church con- 


stituencies in 1951-52. The average 
amount received by each of the 13 
colleges in the “750 to 999” classifica- 
tion was $48,483. Although 27.6 per 
cent of all colleges reported annual 
support in excess of $40,000, only 10 
per cent of the colleges and universities 
enrolling 1000 or more students re- 
corded church gifts above this amount. 

The highest proportion of total 
operating budget financed by church 
contributions is that reported by Ar- 
kansas College (Southern Presbyte- 
rian ), whose church income of $44,742 
in 1951-52 accounted for 63.4 per 
cent of the educational and general 
budget for that year. By way of con- 
trast, the $580,666 reported by Val- 
paraiso University represents only 45.1 
per cent of the total 1951-52 budget. 

Encouraging findings also were dis- 
covered in the area of capital gifts. 
Eighty-six (74.1 per cent) of the 116 
colleges reported having had capital 
drives over the five-year period 1948 
through 1952. Eighty of these institu- 
tions furnished financial data concern- 
ing these drives. The mean amount 
subscribed by the 80 colleges over the 
five-year period was $538,444; the 
mean amount subscribed from church 
sources, $140,340. On the average, the 
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colleges received 38.1 per cent of their 
total capital receipts from denomina- 
tional sources. At the extremes, 32 
colleges indicated that they had re- 
ceived no capital funds from the 
church, whereas 16 relied upon the 
church for the entire amount raised. 
Institutions enrolling more than 
1000 students drew less than one-fifth 
of their capital funds from the church, 
while colleges having fewer than 250 
students depended on the church for 
more than three-fourths of all capital 
receipts. Actual proportions for the 
two groupings are 18.7 per cent and 
75.7 per cent, respectively. Although 
30.5 per cent of the colleges derived 
80 per cent or more of their capital 
gifts from the church, only 7.1 per 
cent of the institutions enrolling more 
than 1000 students indicated church 
receipts exceeding 70 per cent of total 
funds raised for capital purposes. 


WARTBURG COLLEGE FIRST 


Four colleges recorded church con- 
tributions for capital purposes totaling 
$500,000 or more for the five-year 
period. Topping the list is Wartburg 
College, whose American Lutheran con- 
stituency contributed $1,235,000 to 
that institution's capital funds from* 
1948 through 1952. West Virginia 
Wesleyan ranks second with $515,000, 
followed by Arkansas College with 


$509,780 and Lenoir Rhyne College 


(United Lutheran) with $500,000. 
It is interesting to note that Gettysburg 
College, although receiving no operat- 
ing funds from its related United Lu- 
theran constituency, realized $400,000 
in capital gifts from denominational 
sources during the period studied. 

Of the 80 colleges submitting finan- 
cial data on their capital campaigns, 
22 (27.5 per cent) informed the in- 
vestigator that their solicitations had 
been under full-time professional di- 
rection, These 22 colleges reported 
capital receipts totaling $10,757,000, 
or $488,955 per institution. The 58 
locally operated campaigns, however, 
netted $32,318,548, or $557,216 per 
institution. Total money subscribed 
from church sources by the profession- 
ally directed campaigns was $2,066,- 
000, or an average of $93,909 per 
college. This compares with the $9,- 
161,215 realized from church sources 
by the 58 nonprofessional drives, which 
total figure represents an average of 
$157,952 per institution. 

Thus it may be observed that the 
“amateur” campaigns produced an av- 
erage of $68,261 more per college in 
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total receipts and $64,043 more per in- 
stitution in church receipts than did 
the “professional” campaigns. The 
former received 46.3 per cent of total 
subscriptions from the church; the 
latter, only 19.9 per cent. More than 
one-fourth of the “homemade” cam- 
paigns received their entire funds from 
the church, as against less than one- 
twentieth of the professionally directed 
solicitations. Half of the professional 
drives received no money from church 
sources, while less than one-third of 
the local campaigns failed to procure 
any funds from the church. 

The results of this investigation 
would seem to indicate that college 
financial campaigns, in order to be 
successful, do not require professional 
direction, except as college personnel 
is professionally trained and equipped 
to administer them. More money was 
raised by nonprofessional than by pro- 
fessional efforts, and the item of added 
cost involved in employing professional 
services has been omitted from the 
calculations. Among the colleges sur- 
veyed, financial appeals to the churches 
have been much more fruitful when 
directed. by college personnel than 
when directed by professional fund 
raisers, It may be conjectured that col- 
leges do not feel the need of profes- 
siohal assistance in soliciting their 
church constituencies, and so do not 
employ fund raising firms in campaigns 
in which the church is looked to for 
the major portion of the amount sought. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of 58 col- 
leges adds up to the fact that the typical 
church college is capable of prosecuting 
a successful financial campaign without 
outside help from a professional fund 
raising Organization. 

The survey indicates a significantly 
high correlation between church sup- 
port for operating and for capital pur- 
poses. Generally speaking, the colleges 
that benefit by generous annual church 
contributions toward their operating 
budgets likewise profit by liberal appro- 
priations from the church for their 
capital fund drives. Although it is true 
that both areas of support are enjoyed 
in greater measure by colleges having 
fewer than 1000 students, as compared 
with larger educational institutions, it 
appears that a stronger determining 
factor is that of denominational affilia- 
tion. Of the 25 denominations repre- 
sented in the study, Lutheran and 
Nazarene bodies are exceptionally 
strong in the matter of financial support 
for their colleges; the Congregational 
Christian Churches, the Presbyterian 


Church in the U.S.A., and the Religious 
Society of Friends (Five Years Meet- 
ing) are deplorably weak in this regard. 

Of the 107 colleges indicating the 
sources of their church financial sup- 
port, 77 (72.0 per cent) recorded ap- 
propriations from their denominational 
boards of education averaging $12,833 
per institution; 55 (51.9 per cent) re- 
ported receipts from area governing 
bodies (synods, conferences, etc.) aver- 
aging $23,198 per college, and 68 
(63.6 per cent) registered support from 
individual congregations amounting to 
$24,897 per institution. The figures for 
individual congregations, however, 
would fall to $16,357 per institution if 
the $580,666 received by Valparaiso 
from congregations of its Missouri 
Synod constituency were not included. 

Only 48 colleges reported the chan- 
nels through which money comes to 
them (for both operating and capital 
purposes) from the individual congre- 
gations of their constituencies. On the 
average, these 48 colleges attributed 
56.2 per cent of their congregational 
income to church budgets, 21.2 per 
cent to special offerings, and 22.7 per 
cent to individual members. (It should 
be noted, however, that many colleges 
do not credit gifts from individuals to 
the churches of which they are mem- 
bers.) Obviously, most colleges coop- 
erating with the study find the church 
budget the most fruitful avenue of 
congregational support, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Valparaiso University, 
which annually receives more than 
$500,000 from its churches, derives 85 
per cent of these funds from special 
offerings, the other 15 per cent coming 
by way of congregational budgets. 


COLLEGES REWARDED 


President A. C. Baugher of Eliza- 
bethtown College, concluding in 1937 
a doctoral study of certain trends in 
church related colleges since 1900, 
noted a falling off of financial support 
from church sources. On the basis of 
the present study, it seems evident that 
this unfortunate trend has been re- 
versed. No longer need church colleges 
write off the church as an unprofitable 
source of needed funds. My research 
has disclosed that those denominational 
colleges which endeavor to serve the 
religious purposes for which they were 
brought into being, and which ade- 
quately publicize their programs and 
needs, are being rewarded with signifi- 
cantly increased interest and financial 
undergirding on the part of their re- 
lated churches. 
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It’s high time for permanent 





Housing for Married Students 


THE MARRIED STUDENT IS ON THE 
campus to stay! Married war veterans 
have made their mark in higher educa- 
tion and have proved without doubt 
that men and women can enjoy mar- 
riage and family life while getting an 
education. 

Before World War II, marriage of 
students in colleges‘ and universities 
was almost taboo. In fact, getting mar- 
ried -while a student in some colleges 
meant automatic expulsion. Today, be- 
cause of changes wrought by married 
veterans returning to our campuses, 
and because of greater preparation for 
careers demanded by our highly spe- 
cialized society, more and more young 
people are marrying while in college. 
A recent study showed that the average 
age for the wife today, in college, is 
21 years old; formerly it was 24. The 
old idea of postponing marriage until 
college work is completed is losing 
favor in our present college population. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


These considerations raise new prob- 
lems for college and university admin- 
istrators. In a meeting of deans of men 
of the southeastern region at the Uni- 
versity of Florida last year, schools in 
that region showed interest in devel- 
oping plans for permanent housing for 
married students. Other areas of the 
country are following suit. 

The state universities provide ade- 
quate evidence of the need for perma- 
nent housing for married students. An 
average of 24 per cent of the students 
enrolled in state universities in 1947 
were married. If this figure declines to 
only 10 per cent by 1957, a state uni- 
versity enrolling 10,000 students will 
still need adequate housing for a thou- 
sand married students. 

Many employers today are demand- 
ing master’s degrees as a qualification 
for the better jobs. This is especially 
true in the field of education and in 
some engineering fields. Workers in 
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some other fields are finding it neces- 
sary to return to college for graduate 
work in order to qualify for advance- 
ment. This frequently means bringing 
a family back to school. 

Universities have had the problem 
of housing married graduate students, 
but few institutions have done any- 
thing about it. The usual procedure 
has been for the married student to 
find housing for his family in rooming 
houses near the university. The gxist- 
ing facilities are frequently inadequate, 
and the university can exercise no con- 
trols to ensure minimum standards of 
any kind. 

During the period of 15 years prior 
to World War II, there was virtually 
no residence hall construction on col- 
lege and university campuses. Because 
of the influx of returning veterans 
after the war ended, low cost tem- 
porary housing, provided under the 
Lanham Act, was used to provide 
“homes” for returning servicemen who 
came back to college. This was emer- 
gency housing designed to provide 
minimum facilities 

According to one writer in this 
field: “The trouble with most of these 
‘temporary’ projects is the necessity for 
replacement after their useful period 
of service. Some institutions are find- 
ing temporary veterans’ housing proj- 
ects developing into permanent slums 
which are difficult to empty and raze 
without providing adequate housing of 
a permanent character.” 

Another writer, underlining the in- 
adequacies of “temporary” housing, 
states that the colleges and universities 
“have all been party to one of the 
greatest orgies of slum building that 
the country, and certainly the cam- 
puses, has ever seen. They built trailer 
towns, prefabricated cities . . . and the 
greatest conglomeration of architec- 
tural abortions and monstrosities since 
the days of Georgianesque and Gothic- 
istic building on the campuses.” 


The great expedient of temporary 
housing has made no one happy. These 
temporary structures are beginning to 
deteriorate rapidly and to impose high 
costs for maintenance and operation. 
In terms of safety and architectural 
dignity, they leave much to be desired. 
This is how the problem rests today. 

One of the major aspects of plan- 
ning permanent housing facilities for 
married students is the assessment of 
needs. Because of this factor, the 
planning committee should include 
representatives of the college adminis- 
tration, the chief business officer, an ar- 
chitect, members of the faculty, and 
several married students. Staff mem- 
bers working in the existing residence 
halls program would also be valuable 
members of such a committee. 


GRADUATE CENTERS 


In planning the new permanent 
housing facilities, university officials 
consider them as graduate centers and 
as conducive to social development 
through study. The new apartment 
project at the University of Illinois 
exemplifies this current philosophy 
excellently. 

The planned housing should pro- 
vide, in addition to cooking and sleep- 
ing facilities, adequate play space for 
children. Family privacy is an impor- 
tant consideration. Space for working, 
adequate lighting, “peace and quiet,” 
laundry facilities, and proximity to 
shopping centers and academic build- 
ings are all important things that 
must be considered. 

An interesting sidelight is the com- 
ment of one report on the housing 
status of married students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1937. It said 
“Most data on occupancy emphasize 
the fact that families of married stu- 
dents are small and that provision for 
children is relatively unimportant.” 
The university went ahead and built 
its apartments with 


this in mind. 
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Nine years later, the majority of mar 
ried students came with children and 
needed more one-bedroom units than 
zero-bedroom units. This is just one 
complication that arose, although care- 


ful planning had gone into it. 
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Buildings should be planned in such 
a way that it would be possible to rent 
vacant apartments to faculty couples 
or to townspeople if the demand for 
housing of married students declines. 
This might involve special authorizing 
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arrangements (especially in state sup- 
ported institutions) which should be 
thoroughly investigated before the 
blueprint stage is reached. 

The federal government provides 
some help in the solution of the financ- 
ing problem through the College 
Housing Loan Program, authorized by 
the Housing Act of 1950. The pro- 
gram, administered by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, provides 
low interest loans to educational insti- 
tutions for the construction of student 
and faculty housing facilities. President 
Truman ordered activation of the pro- 
gram on a limited basis in January 
1951, following delay of its start after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
The current building ptogram at the 
University of Florida shows this pro- 
gram in action. 

Figure 1 shows the simplified area 
plan of Gibbs Court, a theoretical resi- 
dence hall providing permanent hous- 
ing for the married student. The first 
consideration made was that the archi- 
tecture and general appearance of the 
residence hall be consistent with the 
rest of the college itself. 

An inspection of the simplified area 
plan shows that all parking areas are 
located on side streets in an attempt 
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Fig. 1 (top opposite page): Simplified area plan of Gibbs 
Court, theoretical residence hall providing permanent 


to reduce congestion on the main ar- 
teries leading through the campus and 
also to reduce the chance of accident 
or injury from cars parking or leaving 
the parking area. To provide for maxi- 
mum parking space and once again 
permit the greatest area for traffic to 
move on the side streets, the parking 
areas are indented from the normal 
street limits with provision for parallel 
parking. 

All of the units are provided with 


both front and entrances for 


rear 
maximum efficiency in reaching any 
of the facilities of the area. The play- 
ground and drying areas are com- 
pletely removed from the streets. This 
also provides for the care of the resi- 
dents’ children may play in 
complete safety in an area that is sur- 
rounded by the housing facilities them- 
selves 


who 


The drying areas may be used to 
supplement electric drying machines, 
housed in the basements, and also to 
substitute for them in the event of 
failure. The amount of 
wash for adults with children requires 
a great number of washing and drying 
areas 


mechanical 


One of the foremost considerations 
in the development of the housing 
area is that it is not a short-term 
proposition and it should be built to 
last. The buildings should be sturdy 
and functional enough to prevent their 
decay and depreciation at a greater 
rate than the rest of the college. The 
units in our theoretical projects should 
be constructed of brick, thus keeping 
depreciation and upkeep costs lower 
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than would be the case in utilizing 
wood or stucco. As the buildings 
would be two stories high, there would 
not be the problem of deep pilings and 
heavy steel girders. 

The criteria for the architectural 
design of Gibbs Court are function and 
simplicity. The entire residence hall 
is composed of 12 separate units, each 
unit providing attractive accommoda- 
tions for four families (Fig 2). 

The plans for all units are identical 
and the apartments on the right of 
each hall are mirror images of those 
on the left. A standardization of build- 
ing materials also is made possible. 

The width of the halls between the 
apartments has been kept at a mini- 
mum to eliminate as much useless 
space as possible. The back section of 
each second floor has been enclosed for 
use as a storage room, a small window 
providing light and ventilation. The 
front end of the hall, which is left 
open, contains a full sized window 
Since the narrow hall does not permit 
the construction of windows as well 
as doors on the first floor, a window 
has been placed in both the front and 
back doors (Fig. 3) 

Stairs and little children can be a 
dangerous combination; therefore, as 
a safety measure the stairway leading 
to the cellar has been completely en- 
closed. This enclosure serves to deaden 
the noise of the laundry equipment in 
the cellar and improves the over-all 
appearance of the first floor hall. A 
high railing around the stairwell on 
the second floor provides some addi 
tional protection. 





Fig. 3 


housing for married students. Fig. 2 (bottom opposite 
page): Plan of exteriors. Fig. 3: Second floor plan. 





The exterior of the buildings is 
brick, while the interior walls are made 
of plaster, painted in suitable pastel 
tints. A Composition floor that absorbs 
sound as much as possible is recom- 
mended. All windows are of the case- 
ment type with nonrusting aluminum 
frames. Radiators are recessed. Added 
practical conveniences are door checks 
and number and name plates on doors. 
The telephones installed in each build- 
ing will be connected with the college 
switchboard, thus providing free serv- 
ice for incoming calls and those within 
the university. 

An easily heard fire alarm system 
would need to be installed, and fire 
extinguishers placed regularly in re- 
cessed wall areas in the halls between 
the apartments. 

The present concept of housing the 
married student is beyond the old 
philosophy of providing heat and shel- 
ter; it includes all activities that con- 
tribute to the physical, emotional and 
social well-being of the student and 
his family. Housing is only a means 
to the end, but an important one. 

The responsibility for providing 
adequate, well planned housing fa- 
cilities for married students should be 
recognized and accepted by college 
administrators wherever the need for 
such housing exists. It 
longer be considered a sideline of 
higher education. In the words of one 
university president 
contributes 


should no 


“Good housing 
success, and 
the securing of proper housing is as 
important as providing proper class 
room instruction.” 


to academic 
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The Faculty 


Planned This New College 


RALPH PRATOR 


President, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Calif. 


BAKERSFIELD COLLEGE IS THE COM 
munity college of the Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College 
District. It serves a population of 
about 200,000 inhabiting more than 
two-thirds of Kern County (one of 
the largest counties in California). It 
has outgrown its present campus and 
the decision to build a new campus 
was reached after a long period of 
study, which included several school 
and community surveys. 

The planning of the new campus 
for a junior college which, during its 
comparatively long life (founded in 
1913), has been associated with a large 
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high school, posed problems that may 
be unique to this community; yet such 
problems may vary in degree rather 
than in kind in all communities plan- 
ning a community college. 


OUTLINE PROJECT 


The project outline included: (1) a 
careful review of the educational pro- 
gram; (2) a revised statement of the 
objectives of Bakersfield College; (3) 
the reexamination of the curricular and 
co-curricular programs; (4) a listing 
of the building needs to house the 
educational program; (5) the selection 
of the most suitable site; (6) the plan- 


Seated (left to right): George Sagen, 
chairman of the science department at 
Bakersfield College; Warren Wright of 
Wright, Metcalf & Parsons, architects. 
Standing: Dr. Edward Simonsen, dean 
of men at the college, who served as 
coordinator for faculty committees that 
worked on building p'anning, and 
Dr. Ralph Prator, college president. 


ning of the functional arrangement of 
the buildings; (7) the procuring of 
the necessary finances. 

The educational program has been 
studied and restudied at Bakersfield 
College for a number of years. The 
most recent effort in this direction was 
undertaken by the advisory committee 
to the president of the college, and a 
final review and revision resulted in 
a succinct statement of the objectives 
of the college. 

The curricular and co-curricular pro- 
grams of the college were critically re- 
viewed in a faculty study of general 
education. A steering committee for 
this study was appointed in 1950 and 
continued to function through 1953, 
when it issued a publication of its find- 
ings with conclusions and recommen- 
dations.* 

A study of the organization of in- 
struction was undertaken by six mem- 
bers of the staff chosen by the 
president of the college. The group 
included no persons in administration; 
those selected were thoroughly familiar 
with the peculiar nature of Bakersfield 
College and its needs. The conclusion 
of the study group was that we should 
change from the departmental organi- 
zational plan to a division plan em- 
bracing larger subject areas than had 
formerly been the practice. Staff func- 
tions were suggested and, in the light 
of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, a reorganization of the existing 
plan progressed concurrently with the 
other studies involved in the planning 
of the new campus. 

The over-all planning committee 
determined that the following build- 
ings were necessary to house the 
educational program: the humanities 
building in which traditional academic 
subjects could be taught, a science- 
engineering building, a trades and 
industries building, an agricultural 
science building, a home economics 


* Bakersfield College Study of General Ed- 
ucation. 
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building, a theater-music building, a 
campus center, a library, an art build- 
ing, 4 gymnasium, a stadium, an ad- 
ministration building, residence halls, 
and a business education building. 

In collecting data for space alloca- 
tions, we made extensive use of faculty 
committees who, in turn, surveyed the 
total faculty for ideas and indicated 
these suggestions in terms of rooms, 
laboratories and offices. Intercampus 
visits were planned by the faculty com- 
mittees and by the administration of 
the college. Widespread use was made 
of an occupational survey report that 
had been completed by the Kern 
County Union High School and Junior 
College District just a year before the 
intensive study of the new campus be- 
gan. The literature that pertains to the 
planning and growth of institutions 
like Bakersfield College was collected, 
disseminated and studied 

The efforts of the several committees 
resulted in a preliminary statement of 
needs by buildings. As soon as this 
project had been completed in its first 
stages, the campus site was selected by 
the board of trustees. A study of de- 
sirable locations had been made by the 
firm of architects hired to plan the 
campus. The site had to be adequate 
to accommodate the facilities deter- 
mined necessary by the faculty plan- 
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ning committees. The board of trustees 
and administrative officers of the dis- 
trict and the college visited selected 
junior colleges in California and con- 
cluded that at least 100 acres would 
be required. The site finally selected 
has 152 acres. 

Reports from the faculty planning 
committees were compiled into a state- 
ment of needs by three members of 
the faculty who became known as the 
“review committee.” The process of 
reviewing faculty reports revealed the 
completeness and duplication of fa- 
cilities requested. Adjustments were 
necessary and several conferences with 
the planning committees were held by 
the review committee. 


REVISED FIVE TIMES 


The statement of needs was revised 
several times and each revision was 
studied carefully by the administration. 
Any revisions or suggested changes 
were resubmitted to the faculty groups. 
In all, the statement of needs went 
through five major revisions before it 
was presented to the board of trustees 
for final approval. 

From the final statement of needs 
the district superintendent determined 
the cost of the entire campus and in- 
cluded this cost with other needs of 
the district in a financial plan. The 








Architects’ rendering of new stadium and gymnasium. 






total 


amount $17,000,000 
(about one-half allocated to the col- 
lege) and was approved by the board 
of trustees. The trustees called for a 
bond election in January 1953 and by 
a margin of 8 to 1 the issue passed. 

Keeping step with the statement of 
needs and the work of the architects in 
selecting the new college site was the 
consulting service offered by the divi- 
sion of school planning of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
The architects translated the statement 
of needs into sketches of the several 
buildings and carried on an extensive 
study of traffic patterns and landscap- 
ing problems. The site selected posed 
several difficulties that needed to be 
surmounted in the final determination 
of the location of each of the buildings. 
A landscape architect was added for 
the purpose of assisting with this 
problem and, after a preliminary draft 
of the site plan, it was submitted to the 
planning committees for their use in 
further deliberations about 
spective units. 


came to 


their re- 


The preliminary sketches were de- 
veloped into scale drawings of the 
buildings and studied jointly by the 
architects and the faculty committees 
Some of the buildings went through 
as many as 10 of these revised draw- 
ings before they were finally approved 
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Science and Engineering Building. 


by the planning committees. As soon 
as approval by the planning commit 
tees was achieved, the plans were 
submitted to the administration of the 
district and in turn submitted to the 
board of trustees. The faculty commit- 
tees have completed their deliberations 
and final approval has been given to 
the preliminary drawings by the board. 

Two ideas have evolved during the 
extensive planning process and now 
have the favor of the 
The first is that the architec- 


enthusiastic 
faculty 
tural feature of the campus is the cul- 
tural interest which includes 
the library, the theater-music building, 
and the art building. A small plateau 
is the site for the library and theater- 
music building. Strategically located 
near the center of the classroom facili- 
ties, units are the focal 
campus and with their 
companion building for the art classes 
so arranged that a patio suitable for in- 


center, 


these 
point of the 


two 


formal study and discussions is cre- 
ated. Adjoining the theater (designed 
for an audience of 500) will be an 
open air auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 2500. 

The second idea to evolve from the 


planning of the campus is partially 
due to prevailing climatic conditions. 
Bakersfield is ideally adapted to out- 
door living the year round, and in 
landscaping the total campus site ex- 
tensive use is planned of attractive and 
functional patios, convenient areas for 
the assembling of students between 
classes. 


KEEP COMMITTEES INFORMED 


Out of our experience with the fac- 
ulty planning groups came several ob- 
servations. In our situation a group 
planning technic has worked very suc- 
cessfully. We did not find it unusually 
time bag meer because we were 
able to bring to the faculty groups 
well catia’ ideas and because we 
managed to keep the lines of com- 
munication open. Regularly sched- 


uled conferences were necessary and 
bulletins and letters were used freely 
in keeping the committees aware of 
their responsibilities and aware of the 


progress that they were making in the 
planning of the total campus. 

The clearinghouse function fell on 
the shoulders of the coordinator of 


the study, who is a member of the 





administration staff; he also does some 
teaching. 

The leadership of the project came 
from many sources and to be effective 
it had to be coordinated, systematized 
and reduced to the essentials. We dis- 
covered, too, that faculty groups were 
quick to respond to good suggestions 
once offered. If the leadership was 
properly given, planning proceeded 
from the elementary to the advanced 
stages with a minimum of trial and 
error. Accurate and complete records 
needed to be kept of each meeting of 
the several committees, and the pace 
had to fit the time and energies of the 
staff because the planning of the new 
campus has been a responsibility added 
to regular duties. The record of the 
meetings, therefore, had to be concise 
yet complete. 

The planning of a new home for 
Bakersfield College has not been a 
chore for the faculty of the college; 
it has been the first step in the real- 
ization of a dream. Every member of 
the staff has had the privilege of telling 
his story and adding his bit of counsel 
to the unit and the building in which 
his classes are to be held. 


Administration Building. 








Machine Accounting & 





Saves Personnel, 


and Thus Money 


THOMAS F. CALLAHAN 


Assistant Treasurer 
Fordham University, New York City 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY HAS USED 
business machines of one kind and 
another for a great many years. We 
regard them as essential to the efficient 
determination of accurate and timely 
information for management. 

The machine system that we have in 
use now has saved considerable time 
and money for the university and, in 
addition, has provided a positive con- 


Executives can obtain 


trol over all entries. The same system 
could be used by a much larger uni 
versity or a smaller one. It is simply 
a matter of more or less equipment and 


personnel. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

Take a look at the accounts receiv 
able operation first. This is a phase of 
bookkeeping that can be subject to 





any figure needed at moment's notice. 


many errors, not just because of the 
volume of work but also because it is 
so hard to keep all records under con 
trol. 

In a school or university, the great 
est single difficulty with a pen-and-ink 
method is that there is no way to be 
sure the initial entry is made correctly, 
or even that it is made at all. For in 
stance, when a student comes up to the 


Ali general accounting and financial reports are prepared on three machines like these. 
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window or counter to make a payment, 


he may be given a proper receipt for 
the amount paid, but our own record 
could be made incorrectly or lost. There 
is no assurance at all that the correct 
amount of payment, or any amount 
at all, is eventually entered in the ac- 
counts receivable records. 

The second major fault of a hand 
system is that records must be made 
separately. Charges and credits to stu- 
dents’ accounts are posted to a journal, 
then to a ledger, then later to a state- 
ment for the student. This involves, of 
course, duplieation and reduplication of 
effort, and the possibility of error in 
each case. More than that, it creates 
the additional problem of “tying in” 
these records and proving them back, 
one against the other. Needless to say, 
all addition, subtraction and balance 
figuring must be done either mentally 
or with the aid of an adding machine. 

Our new system eliminates all of 
these problems. We use two machines 
at the window, and our accounts re- 
ceivable work is done right then and 
there. The machine prints the accounts 
receivable ledger card, the student's 
statement, and the journal (running 
through the machine) in a single op- 
eration. At the same time, the amount 
of the charge or payment is added 
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into the proper control total, and the 
balance is computed and printed on 
both ledger card and statement. 

The machine has separate totals on 
charges for college, preparatory school, 
pharmacy, law, graduate, education, 
business, general studies, and social 
service. It also separately accumulates 
totals for miscellaneous deposits, sup- 
plies, refunds, payments, adjustments 
and journal credits. We also maintain 
savings accounts for the convenience of 
students and there are separate totals 
on the machine for student deposits 
and student withdrawals. 

We have mentioned the use of the 
machine for adjustments and journal 
credits. The adjustment key is used to 
make allowances to a student's account 
because of withdrawal from a course 
or a change from one course to another. 
The journal credit makes the necessary 
allowance to a student account for a 
scholarship or student aid. 

Let us take a concrete illustration of 
the system in operation. Assume that 
we receive a $10 laboratory charge to 
the account of John Jones from our 
school of pharmacy. The $10 fee is 
charged to his ledger card and his state- 
ment, journalized, and added into a 
locked-in control total for pharmacy 
charges, all at the same time. The new 














balance on his account is, of course, 
computed and printed by the machine. 

When he comes in to pay that 
amount, the cashier at the window 
selects his ledger card and statement 
from a file right next to the machine, 
places these records in the machine, 
enters his old balance, sets up $10, and 
depresses the “paid” key. Instantly and 
simultaneously, the amount of the pay- 
ment is subtracted from his balance, 
printed on journal, ledger card and 
statement, and accumulated in the 
“paid” (payments) total in the ma- 
chine. 

There is only one way, indeed, to 
credit the student with $10, and that 
is to run it through the machine. 
And as soon as it is run through, that 
$10 adds into the paid total and must 
be accounted for. (Charges must be 
substantiated by supporting records. ) 

Let us examine all that has been ac- 
complished as that student made his 
payment. First, a// accounts receivable 
records were prepared at the same time. 
Second, the balance was automatically 
figured and kept up to date. Third, 
the amount of the payment was added 
into a locked-in control total and must 
be accounted for. All of these totals 
are cleared when the machine is un- 
locked at the end of the day. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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At the end of the day, as a by-prod- 
uct of clearing the totals from the ma- 
chine, the summary sheet is created 
showing the total amounts for each 
of these categories and providing con- 
trol figures for the general ledger. 

So efficient is this operation that we 
have cut our accounts receivable staff 
from four persons to two. And we 
have a type of control that is available 
under no other system. 


APPROPRIATION LEDGER 


All of our general accounting is ac- 
complished now on another type of 
machine. The operation is unusual 
indeed. The order and voucher regis- 
ter, the individual appropriation ledg- 
er, and the vendor's voucher, all are 
prepared at one writing on this ma- 
chine. The balance on the voucher is 
computed and printed by the machine, 
and the balances on the ledger card 
for orders outstanding, total expendi- 
tures, free balance and total budget 
also are automatically figured and 
printed. Journal columns are added 
automatically as posting occurs 

The machine automatically provides 
line-by-line proof that balances have 
been handled correctly and that the 
same amount that has been charged 
to the vendor has been distributed to 
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the individual expense and general 
ledger account. 

Here is an intriguing part of this 
operation. We operate with five funds 
—budget, current unrestricted, current 
restricted, agency and loan, and plant 
endowment—and of course keep them 
in separate controls. The small figures 
just to the right of the charges on the 
vendor's voucher represent the various 
funds. The operator of the machine 
selects the proper fund as she enters 
the amount, simply by depressing any 
one of five selective keys on the ma- 
chine which causes addition into any 
one of five individual totals. Thus, 
instead of our having to run all fund 
charges or credits separately, they may 
be run all at the same time, and still 
be charged or credited to the proper 
control. 

Notice the illustrated form entitled 
“Budget Appropriation Summary.” It, 
along with the “Fund Group Sum- 
mary,’ is prepared on the same ma- 
chine. The machine gives automatic 
totals at the end of each major account 
classification, and then grand totals at 
the end (not shown). These reports 
are out now in far less time than they 
ever were before. As a matter of fact, 
all monthly, quarterly and annual re- 
ports are prepared on these machines. 


PAY ROLL 

We have a weekly pay roll of more 
than 500 people, and a monthly pay 
roll ranging from 600 to 800, includ- 
ing students who work part time. This 
is another job done on the second 
machine. The pay-roll register, check 
register, earnings record, check and 
pay statement all are prepared at the 
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Example of budget appropriation summary. The balance on 
the ledger card for orders outstanding, total expenditures, 
free balance and total budget are automatically figured 
and printed by the machine used at Fordham University. 


same time. Balances to date for earn- 
ings, withholding tax, and F.O.A.B. 
tax and retirement are automatically 
computed and printed by the machine 
on each employe’s earnings record. 
Gross and net pay, as well as vertical 
accumulation of journal columns, are 
fully automatic. All 941's (social secur- 
ity reports) and W-2's also are pre- 
pared by machine 


CONCLUSION 


When you can tell immediately at 
any time exactly what the free balance 
is On any account in the appropriation 
ledger; when a glance will show how 
much any student owes; when you can 
see instantly how much any employe 
has earned or how much has been with- 
held from him—and these are just ex- 
amples—you have achieved one of the 
primary goals of all accounting: rec- 
ords that are up to date on a day-to- 
day basis. And when all of these re- 
cords are in absolute proof and under 
complete control and are created with 
the absolute minimum of effort, you 
just cannot have a finer bookkeeping 
system. 

To have all of these reports prepared 
quickly by machine, too, may be con- 
sidered just one more extremely con- 
venient “extra” in this system. 

We have a great deal more informa- 
tion available now than we ever had 
before. And it is obtained quickly, a 
factor that we consider of maximum 
importance, We would have been will- 
ing to pay more than our previous ex- 
penses in order to get such a system 
Yet the fact is that we saved personnel 
and, therefore, dollars and cents by in- 
stalling up-to-date equipment. 
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State legislators 
and other citizens 


sometimes ask the question: 


Can We Afford Higher Education? 




















1. D. WEEKS 


President, University of South Dakota 


INCREASED COSTS, LARGER ENROLL- 
ments, and necessary developments 
have created a need for more funds to 
finance colleges and universities. At the 
same time, there has been a decline in 
farm income, an increase in taxes, and 
inadequate revenue to meet the needs 
of higher education. 

In face of this situation the ques- 
tion “Can we afford higher educa- 
tion?” becomes pertinent. Certainly 
colleges and universities are needed 
and can be supported. It would be 
just as appropriate to raise such ques- 
tions as “Can we afford to buy clothes?” 
“Can we afford automobiles?” “Can 
we afford to live in houses?” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON QUOTED 
Thomas Jefferson expressed the vital 
need for higher education when he 
wrote: 
“It is expedient for promoting 


the public happiness that those per-. 


sons whom nature hath endowed with 
genius and virtue should be rendered 
by liberal education worthy to receive, 
and able to guard the sacred deposit of 
the rights and liberties of their fellow 
citizens, and that they should be called 
to that charge without regard to 
wealth, birth or other accidental con- 
dition or circumstances.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son did not argue for the admission 
of all youths but rather for those pos- 
sessing the ability essential to doing 
satisfactory college work. 

Ie requires considerable money to 
operate an educational institution in 
these times. A state official remarked 
to me recently that the appropriations 
for higher education in his state were 
the largest being made by the legis- 
lature. He implied that these were 
perhaps too large. I pointed out to 


him that the support of higher educa- 
tion is an investment by the state in 
a creative and productive enterprise. 
A large part of the appropriations 
made by a legislature are for the over- 
head cost of maintaining state govern- 
ment; this is essential but could not 
be called creative. 

A state cannot afford not to support 
higher education. However, if we are 
to continue with the same or a similar 
pattern of higher education some steps 
should be taken to obtain better results 
from the money expended. 

Without diluting the quality of work, 
there are numerous ways of economiz- 
ing in every institution. Among these 
are a more critical evaluation of 
printed and duplicated materials, care 
in use of electricity and postage, and 
reduction in the travel budget. More 
or less minor items when considered 
individually, in the aggregate they are 
a significant factor in the institutional 
budget. 

There is a tendency for every depart- 
ment to desire to publish material por- 
traying the offerings and opportunities 
in its field. There is an ever increas- 
ing number of meetings that mem- 
bers of a staff are invited to attend. 
There is no doubt that much good may 
come from attendance at state, re- 
gional and national professional and 
academic meetings. However, the num- 
ber is increasing so rapidly that an 
institutional budget is being stretched 
further each year to meet the demands 
of travel. 

Such a matter as turning off the 
lights after a class is finished could 
amount to a considerable saving, 

Also, there is a marked trend toward 
increasing the number of teachers, re- 
search workers, assistants and other 
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The answer is Yes, provided alumni, governing boards, and chambers of 


commerce are willing to eliminate regional duplication of courses 


employes. I do not present these fac- 
tors in a spirit of ultra-frugality but 
rather in order to save money that 
may be used to raise salaries where 
justified and to procure competent 
staff members when needed. 

Another area in which much more 
significant savings could be made and 
better educational results obtained is 
in the duplicate offerings of neighbor- 
ing schools. The public will not sup- 
port all the institutions of a state on 
the level necessary to enable each to 
specialize in the same fields. Most 
states, especially the more sparsely 
populated, cannot afford to support 
three or four graduate schools, two or 
three colleges of fine arts, and several 
schools of business administration. 
There is serious question as to whether 
they can properly finance the liberal 
arts in a manner whereby a student 
can pursue an adequate major in these 
fields in several the 
same state. 


institutions in 


MORE EMPHASIS IN ARTS 


This does not imply that a student 
majoring in agriculture or engineering 
in a land-grant college should be de- 
nied the opportunity to study the lib- 
eral arts. As a matter of fact, there 
is an ever growing demand for more 
emphasis in arts on the part of those 
who are specializing in the professions 
and in many technical areas. There is 
no justifiable reason why a student 
cannot obtain a liberal education 
though pursuing a professional curric- 
ulum. 

Dr. Virgil Hancher, president of the 
State University of lowa, made this 
point of view clear in a recent address 
before the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. He said: 
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“lL have dwelt on this point at some 
length because of the apparently erro- 
neous belief that land-grant colleges 
must duplicate the work of liberal arts 
institutions in order to provide their 
students with that attitude toward life 
which we believe to be characteristic 
of the liberally educated man. What 
seems to be completely overlooked is 
the possibility of teaching professional 
and technical subjects in a liberal man- 
ner, in other words, providing for a 
liberal education in professional cur- 
riculums.”* 


ELIMINATE DUPLICATION 


It does not seem necessary to pro- 
vide every field of study, which might 
be requested by a few students, in 
every college. If unnecessary duplica- 
tion of courses could be eliminated 
among neighboring institutions, both 
public and private, the available funds 
could be expended to provide better 
educational opportunities and _facili- 
ties. 

Scientific and professional areas of 
study, such as dentistry, medicine, 
veterinary medicine, and highly spe- 
cialized graduate programs, probably 
should not be offered by the more 
sparsely populated states. To be sure, 
the population, traditions and wealth 
of each state must be considered be- 
fore any plan of action is arrived at. 
The Rocky Mountain States and the 
Southern States have set up regional 
educational facilities in these areas 
that appear to be a definite step in 
the right direction. 

Institutional pride and the false god 
of bigness are responsible to some 
*Hancher, Virgil M.: Can Specialists Get 
a Liberal Education? Des Moines Register, 
Dec. 27, 1953. 


extent for the colleges wishing to ex- 
pand their offerings beyond their abil- 
ity to support them properly. Many 
smaller schools expand their courses 
to attract more students, not to be- 
come big but for the added revenue 
that comes from an increased enroll- 
ment. The expanding duplication of 
offerings also is due to a philosophy of 
education that encourages all high 
school graduates to go to college and 
that offers them as wide a variety of 
subjects at every school as is possible. 
The average young man or woman can 
attend college with profit to himself 
and to society, but this does not mean 
that every school in a given region 
should provide opportunities to study 
anything from atom smashing to se- 
mantics. 


DEVELOP CERTAIN DEPARTMENTS 


This nation can afford to support 
higher education. It can afford to fi- 
nance an ever expanding system pro- 
vided alumni, students, governing 
boards, administrative officials, facul- 
ties and chambers of commerce recog- 
nize that a given institution cannot 
be all things to all people. Beyond the 
freshman and sophomore year each 
school, both public and private, should 
strive to develop certain departments 
and divisions to the highest level con- 
sistent with the possible sources of 
support. Other institutions in the re- 
gion should follow a similar course 
in other fields of learning. 

Some progress can be made in elimi- 
nating duplication and in strengthen- 
ing all of the schools in an area if all 
those directly interested in each insti- 
tution will work cooperatively, being 
willing to forego the ideal of a Bigger 
Siwash for the ideal of a Better Siwash. 
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Are Faculty Pensions 


Taxable Income? 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Vice Chancellor and Treasurer, Washington University, St. Louis 


Dr. MUTCH SERVED AS MINISTER OF 
the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., for 24 years. Upon 
his retirement, the church trustees 
passed the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, that the present salary, 
use of the Manse and other allowances 
heretofore made to Dr. Mutch be con- 
tinued until Sept. 30, 1936, and that 
thereafter an honorarium of one hun- 
dred seventy dollars per month be paid 
to Dr. Mutch as Pastor Emeritus until 
further action by this board.” 

The Treasury Department ruled that 
the honorarium was taxable income 
and not a gift, as claimed by Dr. 
Mutch. The tax court sustained the 
position of the Treasury Department 
and held that: “The petitioner has 
failed to sustain the burden of show- 
ing that the ‘honorarium’ was a gift 
and therefore excludable from gross 
income under Section 22 (b) (3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, 26 
US.C.A.” 

The case was carried to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals (third 
circuit) and in a decision dated Jan. 
13, 1954," written by Judge McLaugh- 
lin, the court said: 

“As we see it the petitioner has 
presented a full chain of proof. . . 
Dr. Mutch had been adequately com- 
pensated as far as money could for 
his services in the past. He was not 
being tied to any promise of services 
in the future. The installment gift, 
while it could be stopped or changed 
at any time by the trustees, had no 
conditions attached to its acceptance.” 

Judge McLaughlin cited, as support 
for his overruling the position of the 
Treasury Department, the case of 
Schall v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.* In this case, the retiring 
minister of a church in Wayne, Pa., 


‘Mutch v. Commissioner of 
Revenue, 209 F. 2d. 390. 
*174 F. 2d. 893 


Internal 
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had also been designated pastor emeri- 
tus “with salary or honorarium amount- 
ing to Two Thousand Dollars ( $2000) 
annually, payable in monthly install- 
ments, with no pastoral authority or 
duty.” 

The tax court in this case had up- 
held the assessment of tax upon this 
modest retiring allowance, but the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the fifth district refused to 
permit the levy and held: “Where 
... all the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the adoption of the resolu- 
tion clearly prove an intent to make 
a gift, the mere use of the terms ‘sal- 
ary’ and ‘honorarium’ do not convert 
a gift into a payment for services. 
... A gift is nonetheless a gift because 
inspired by gratitude for past faithful 
services of the recipient.” 

Bogardus v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue* has been termed the 
key decision in this conflict between 
the federal courts and the Treasury 
Department on the question of whether 
payments to a former employe are 
gifts or taxable income. The United 
States Supreme Court had before it 
this litigation of a “gift” or “hono- 
rarium” from former stockholders of 
a corporation to some of the corporate 
employes. The action in this case 
was also by resolution of the board 
of directors. The court, holding that 
the distribution was a gratuity, re- 
versed the tax court's finding that the 
payments were additional compensa- 
tion. Kavanaugh v. Hershman,‘ pend- 
ing a governmental appeal in the 
court of appeals for the sixth circuit, 
is in accord with the principle of the 
Bogardus and the Schall cases. 

The Treasury Department has shown 
great reluctance to admit that an em- 
ployer can make a real gift to an 


*302 U.S. 34, 58 S. Ce. 61, 
‘US.D.C. E.D. Mich, June 29, 
(unreported ) . 
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employe, even after retirement. De- 
spite many court decisions to the con- 
trary, the department continues to 
disregard them. It may surprise 
some to be told that the Treasury 
Department may either accept or re- 
ject a precedent established by any 
federal court other than the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In June of 1922, the members of 
the board of trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
retired Dr. John W. Beatty from active 
service with an annual pension of 
$6000. When the Treasury Depart- 
ment attempted to collect a tax upon 
this income, Dr. Beatty contended that 
it was a gratuity and, hence, not tax- 
able. The federal court® held thar, 
in order to qualify as a gift or gratuity, 
there must be complete absence of 
consideration for the payment. It 
found that prior services rendered by 
Dr. Beatty constituted sufficient con- 
sideration to classify these payments 
as additional salary. This decision has 
been followed in the subsequent rul- 
ings of the Treasury Department.” 

Prior to Jan. 1, 1951, the Treasury 
Department had rather consistently 
ruled that payments made voluntarily 
by an employer to the widow of a 
deceased employe, in reasonable 
amounts and for a limiied time, 
were not taxable to the widow. This 
policy was reversed by the ruling 
known as LT. 4027, approved Sept. 
12, 1950, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

A recent memorandum decision’ of 
the tax court apparently overrules the 
current position of the Treasury De- 
partment, although the specific ruling 
on this subject, i.e. LT. 4027, is not 
mentioned in the decision. The court 
held that the use of the word “com- 
pensation” in the resolution authoriz- 
ing the payments to the widow was 
just a convenient way of fixing the 
amounts to be paid and was not in- 
tended to characterize the payments. 
“It was reasonable to infer,” said the 
court, “that the board was motivated 
by its gratitude for the employe’s past 
services and by a desire to be helpful 
to his widow.” 

There has been no indication as to 
the intention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to accept or to reject this most 
recent decision on this subject. 


‘Cora B. Beatty, 7 B.T.A. 726 (1927). 
*L.O. 1040, C.B. December 1920 p. 
120, modifying L.O. 56, and overruling 
O.D. 361, C.B. June 1920, p. 73. 

"Ruth Hahn v. Commissioner. 545 CCH. 
Standard Tax Reports, paragraph 7349 
(M) March 31, 1954. 
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Right: Large picture 
windows overlook Lake 
Michigan in the Navy 
Pier cafeteria of the 
University of Illinois. 
Below: Cone shaped 
paper cups are standard 
service for beverages, 
eliminating labor costs 
and investment in equip- 
ment for glass washing. 


STUDENTS OF THE CHICAGO UNDER- 
graduate division of the University of 
Illinois claim all of Lake Michigan as 
their campus because their days are 
spent attending classes on the huge 
Navy Pier which extends some 3040 
feet from shore 

The pier “campus,” affectionately 
known by the students as “Oxford on 
the Rocks,” has posed many unusual 
problems, among them the feeding of 
a student body of 3800 men and 
women who are distant from neighbor- 
hood eating places during the day. 

Students have the unique experience 
of having their meals in an attractive 
cafeteria overlooking the vast expanse 
of Lake Michigan. For breakfast, lunch 
or between-classes smacks they may 
enjoy the illusion of eating on ship- 


board. 


The cafeteria at the west end 
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‘Day School” Feeding 


ls Different 


of the pier has broad picture windows 
that give an unbroken view of the lake. 

The university took over 500,000 
square feet, roughly half of the Navy 
Pier, as a campus in 1946 so thousands 
of students who could not be accom- 
modated at the main campus in 
Urbana-Champaign during the post- 
war rush back to school could complete 
their studies. The pier also was chosen 
with the thought that Chicagoans who 
could not afford to devote full time to 
their education might live at home, 
work part time, and still go to school. 


SITUATION IS DIFFERENT 


One of the continuing problems 
of this unusual campus is that of food 
service. The situation is different from 
that of most colleges. For one thing, 
the campus has no “residents.” Most 


D. M. CAREW 


students live at home, and can carry 
their lunches if they choose. Too, feed- 
ing is solely a daytime operation. 

The university has solved the prob- 
lem by having a cafeteria, faculty din- 
ing room, afd a snack bar with a 
terrace at the eastern end of the pier 
overlooking the lake and a second 
snack bar in the main lounge at the 
west, or shore, end. 

Margaret Johnson, who is the food 
service manager at the pier, has had 
18 years’ experience in food  serv- 
ice, including 12 in feeding University 
of Illinois students. Today she has 
charge not op'y of the pier but of food 
service at ‘ae Illini Union and new 
men's residence hall of the Chicago 
campus of the university's professional 
colleges and a snack bar in the new 
hospital addition. Service in the three 
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Over-all view of Navy Pier, being used by University of Illinois for its 
undergraduate program. More than 3800 students attend classes here. 


locations adds up to about 7500 checks 
each day. 

The snack bar at the west end of the 
pier is a popular spot with students, 
many of whom buy drinks or desserts 
to supplement home-packed lunches. 
The number of checks between its 
7:30 a.m. opening and its 6 p.m. clos- 
ing runs to about 2000 daily, while 
those at the cafeteria and snack bar 
over the lake total between 2000 and 
2500. Service in the cafeteria is from 
7 am. until 4:30 p.m. 

In a typical day, students at the 
pier consume 1000 hamburgers, 500 
pounds of French fries, 800 pieces of 
pie, and many other food items as 
well. All of the sweet rolls, doughnuts, 
pies, cakes, hamburger buns, and bread 
used at the west side campus eating 
places, as well as at the pier, are made 
in a central bakeshop located on the 
pier. 

The university food services are 
nonprofit, and every effort is made to 
keep prices to students low. There 
have been few price advances since 
the food service began seven years 
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ago with the exception of coffee, which 
formerly sold for 5 cents a cup and 
now is 10 cents. 

These eating facilities do not com- 
pete with neighborhood restaurants 
and fountains and, therefore, can esti- 
mate patronage with a fair degree of 
accuracy. However, the operation is 
complicated by special factors. Chiefly, 
these are the locations and the long 
layoffs during vacations. While there 
are no near-by eating establishments 
to draw students away from the pier, 
the location, off-shore on Lake Mich- 
igan, means that there are no neighbor- 
hood patrons to take up the slack in 
business when classes are not in ses- 
sion. The long layoffs—two weeks at 
Christmas, weeks each in the 
January-February mid-semester period 
and in June, and three weeks in August 
—make it difficult to make out per- 
sonnel schedules. 

One solution has been the use of 
paper service wherever possible. “With- 
out paper service we wouldn't be able 
to operate,” said Mrs. Johnson, dis- 
cussing the pier operation. Sundae 


two 


dishes top all others in use of. paper 
items. Milk shakes, sodas, orangeade, 
sofe drinks, water, milk and other 
drinks also are served in paper cups 


or containers, Sandwiches are served 
on paper plates. Paper is used to some 
extent in the faculty dining room 
where business averages 150 checks a 
day. 

The pier food service also has diff- 
culties in the field of trained food 
service personnel. The staff under Mrs. 
Johnson includes three home eco- 
nomics trainees in supervisory jobs, 
20 part-time students, and around 110 
other workers. During the layoffs, 
only the west end snack bar near the 
shore is open—this for the conven- 
ience of the permanent office staff. 

The Illini Union on the graduate 
school campus in the city is in a 
better position during vacation periods. 
Located in the heart of Chicago's 
Medical Center District—one of the 
greatest concentrations of medical facil- 
ities in the United States—the union 
dining area, which seats 245, draws 
patrons during vacations from three 
hospitals, research centers, and other 
neighborhood institutions. 
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Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota 


or meals that appeal 


If you could look behind the walls of this mam- 
moth plant and into the kitchen where thousands 
of meals are prepared daily, you would see the 
Sexton label on many foods, including the spices 
and seasonings that mean so much in the prepa- 
ration of tasty meals, Sexton spices are among 
our special prides. We select only the finest, mill 
them daily and package them immediately to 
protect all their flavor and pungency,— in special 
sized containers for the chef—in handsomely 


JOHN SEXTON & CO.. CHICAGO, 1054 sty led containers for the guest, 
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Corporate Support to Liberal Arts Colleges . . . Education Bills Signed 


by President . . . Salaried Leaves for Faculty . . . Time-Life Award Goes to 


Columbia . . . Lauds Modern Teaching Methods . . . Sued Over Endowments 


U.S. Steel Gives 
$700,000 to Education 


New York.— The United States 
Steel Foundation, Inc., announced re- 
cently its first aid-to-education project. 
The program, outlined in a statement 
from foundation headquarters, calls 
for an expenditure of $700,000 this 
year 

Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of 
the foundation's board of trustees, said 
the program centers on giving financial 
support to liberal arts colleges. It also 
will provide for support to the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education 
and the United Negro Colleges and 
for a limited number of graduate fel- 
lowships in major educational insti- 
tutions in the United States. 

Mr. Fairless said: “We are aware 
that a large number of liberal arts 
colleges in the United States are oper- 
ating at a deficit, and we are pleased 
to be joining other foundations and 
with industry, generally, in doing 
something toward relieving the serious 
financial plight of many privately sup- 
ported colleges.” 

The foundation was formed last 
December. It is a nonprofit foundation 
through which money will go to char- 
itable, educational and scientific pro- 
jects. When the foundation was 
formed, a spokesman said it would not 
operate on the scale of the Ford, 
Carnegie or Rockefeller foundations, 
which were set up by individuals rath- 
er than by corporations. 

The money appropriated for this 
year will be spent on undergraduate 
institutions in 14 states, most of which 
are highly industrialized states. 

Participants in the program include 
four associations of the many liberal 
arts college associations in the coun- 
try. They are the Associated Colleges 
of Illinois, Inc., Associated Colleges of 
Indiana, Inc., the Ohio Foundation of 
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Independent Colleges, Inc., and the 
Pennsylvania Foundation for Independ- 
ent Colleges, Inc. 

Mr. Fairless said although the foun- 
dation realizes there are many other 
worthy colleges in these and other 
states, it has “confirmed its program 
in the main to areas in which it had a 
natural interest.” 


Race Clock for Vote on 


Emergency Construction 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The N.E.A. 
on July 20 appealed directly to the 
President for his support for prompt 
public school construction aid during 
this session of Congress. Washington 
representatives of more than 20 na- 
tional organizations joined the N.E.A. 
to plan further strategy. Farm, labor, 
veterans and P.T.A. group leaders 
were behind the move. 

Rep. Carroll D. Kearns, chairman 
of the House education subcommittee, 
announced on July 22 that the com- 
mittee was preparing an emergency 
school construction bill and might hold 
hearings shortly. A telegraph cam- 
paign urged that the meetings be held 
immediately. 

Senate progress on the Cooper bill, 
the Senate's emergency construction 
measure, was slowed down by the fili- 
buster on the atomic energy bill, which 
caused a legislative log-jam on the 
floor. 


Ends Bias at Maryland 
BALTIMORE.— The admission of 
Negroes to the University of Mary- 
land's undergraduate schools, as well 
as the graduate schools, was voted on 
and unanimously approved by the 
board of regents on June 25. Negroes 
have been admitted to the graduate 
schools of medicine and law at the 
University of Maryland since 1952. 


President Signs 
Three Education Bills 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Eis- 
enhower on July 26 signed three edu- 
cation bills, despite the refusal of the 
House of Representatives to appropri- 
ate $2,025,000 for the program. 

One piece of legislation provides for 
state conferences on education through- 
out the coming year, culminating in a 
White House conference some time 
during the fall of 1955. Educational 
organizations in general are criticizing 
the plan. They look at it as a one-year 
postponement of badly needed federal 
aid for schools. 

The other two measures passed by 
the Congress are the bill authorizing 
the Commissioner of Education to en- 
ter into contracts for Cooperative re- 
search in all problems of education and 
the bill authorizing a nine-member 
advisory committee on education to 
consult with the Commissioner of 
Education from time to time. 

The House Appropriations commict- 
tee held that additional funds are not 
needed by the Office of Education to 
handle these activities. 


N.B.C. Features Small 
College on TV Program 

New YorK.—College administra- 
tors may be interested in a television 
presentation emphasizing the signifi- 
cance of the small college in higher 
education in America over TV Chan- 
nel 4, N.B.C., on Sunday, September 
19. A half-hour program entitled “The 
Small College” will go on the air at 
2 o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time. 

This represents an attempt on the 
part of the National Broadcasting 
Company to present to its audience 
material that highlights the contribu- 
tion of small private liberal arts col- 
leges to the culture of our time. 
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go into hiding 


MODERNFOLD doors 


With Modernfold doors, this student lounge can handle up to 
three separate activities . . . easily. Yet when the time comes to 
make it an all-purpose area again, the room divisions literally 
disappear! Recessed pockets hold the Modernfold doors com- 
pletely hidden — yet instantly available. Just one example of the 
way schools and colleges are using Modernfold for more efficient, 
more attractive space management — and cutting remodeling and 
construction costs. 


You'll want to find out more about Modernfold. See your 
Modernfold distributor — under “doors” in city classified direc- 
tories — or mail coupon. 


but be sure it’s Modernfold 


The first and best folding door * Vinyl covering over steel * 38 col 
ors * Sizes for any opening * Cleans with a damp cloth * No cornice 
above, no track below to catch dust and dirt. Lasts a lifetime 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, Inc j 
New Castle, Indiana; NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC 
Montreal 6, Canada P. O. Box 803 
New Castle, Indiana 


door teed 
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Establishes Salaried 
Leave Plan for Faculty 


MINNEAPOLIS, — Establishment by 
the University of Minnesota of a sal- 
aried leave plan for members of the 
faculty was announced June 28 by 
President J. L. Morrill. 

The new program provides leaves 
for one school quarter on full salary 
for selected members of the faculty 
who have achieved permanent status 
on the university staff. It will become 


from 30 
to12.. 


operative during the winter quarter 
of the 1954-55 school year. 

Designed to supplement but not 
replace the traditional sabbatical leave 
system whereby faculty members may 
take leave at reduced salary every 
seventh year, generally for research and 
travel, the new program will meet a 
long felt need, President Morrill stated. 
The plan has been approved by the 
board of regents, he reported. 

The new program will enable faculty 
members to devote themselves to in- 


with Wrn-Jowls 


school in Pennsylvania*® has an enrollment of 
l \ 260 pupils. They used to require 30 cases of 


ordinary paper towels a school year. 


But now, since they've installed Turn-Towls, they 
have to buy only 12 double cases a year though 


enrollment has remained the same. 


This is only one of many instances in which 
Mosinee Turn-Towls have clearly demonstrated their 
superiority over other brands. With Turn-Towls 
you, too, may be able to reduce your paper towel 


costs by as much as 50%, 
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tensive research work requifed to com- 
plete studies and scientific investiga- 
tions in which they are involved, the 
president pointed out. It also will per- 
mit faculty members to carry on their 
studies in universities and research 
laboratories elsewhere during the three- 
month period they are free of their 
teaching loads. 

Distribution of the one-quarter 
leave awards, President Morrill ex- 
plained, will work on the principle 
that a college is not normally eligible 
to receive in any one year more than 
a number equivalent to 5 per cent of 
its permanent faculty members. 

The president recommended that the 
various colleges in the university set 
up screening committees to process 
applications for the salaried leaves. 
Applications forwarded by the college 
screening committees will be consid- 
ered by an all-university selection com- 
mittee appointed by the president. 


Award to Columbia for 
Direct Mail Campaign 


EDGEWATER PARK, Miss, — The 
American Alumni Council recently 
named Columbia University as the 
winner of the Time-Life Award, a new 
plaque that will be presented annually 
to the educational institution responsi- 
ble for the “Direct Mail Campaign of 
the Year.” Columbia University will 
receive the award for its elaborate 
efforts in promoting the program of 
its bicentennial celebration. 

Other universities and colleges hon- 
ored in the annual competition were 
Moravian College, Colgate University, 
Teachers College of Columbia, Wes- 
leyan University, Sweet Briar College, 
Oregon State College, University of 
Louisville, University of Oregon, St. 
John’s University, Mary Washington 
College, Ohio State University, Rice 
Institute, University of Rochester, and 
Western Reserve University. 


Parking Fines Pay 
for Seven Scholarships 


CINCINNATI.—Park your car wrong 
at the University of Cincinnati and 
help a deserving undergraduate through 
college. 

That's the result of the first year 
of enforcing the campus parking viola- 
tion penalty system, according to Ralph 
C. Bursiek, dean of university admin- 
istration. He reported recently that 
seven $150 scholarships had been 
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The entire Carrom story is contained 
under one cover... providing fast, easy 
reference. 


OF BEAUTIFUL, DURABLE 
FURNITURE BY 


Carrom 


Send for your copy of this interesting, 
informative Carrom Furniture Catalog! It 
contains photographs and descriptions of all Carrom 
furniture groupings and individual pieces . . . full color 
reproductions of Carrom's seven distinctive finishes 
. » » complete information on why Carrom is the best 
buy for beauty and durability. Write today! 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
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awarded undergraduates for the acad- 
emic year 1954-55 from parking pen- 
alties of $2 for each offense. 

Dean Bursiek also noted violations 
have been steadily decreasing in num- 
ber during the year. The system has 
been of considerable help in relieving 
the tight campus parking problem, he 
said. 

Campus parking is limited to faculty 
and administrative officers. For others, 
the university maintains several large 
free parking lots near the campus. 


85 Colleges Represented at 
Food Service Institute 


CHICAGO.—The 1954 Food Service 
Institute, sponsored by COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, in Cooperation 
with Northwestern University and the 
University of Chicago, attracted 115 
delegates from more than 85 colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States for the sessions held at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, July 12 to 14. 
Thirty-one states, Canada and Hawaii 
were represented at the meeting. 

The first day's meeting dealt with 
developing basic administrative skills 
in university organization. The open- 
ing presentation was made by Ray- 
mond W. Kettler, business manager 
and assistant treasurer of Purdue Uni- 
versity. Included in the first day's ses- 
sions were addresses on “Educating 
the Business Manager” by Elmer Jagow, 
business manager of Concordia Teach- 
ers College, and “Principles of Resi- 
dence Hall Food Service Operation” 
by Sylvia Hartt, assistant professor of 
the department of institution manage- 
ment at Purdue University. 

“Contract Feeding by Concession- 
aire” by Reed Andrae of Nationwide 
Food Service, Inc., led off the after- 
noon session and was followed by 
“Scheduling Summer Conferences” by 
Rupert A. Hawk, acting president of 
Grinnell College, and “Special Catering 
Makes Friends and Profits” by Prof. 
Lenore Sullivan of the department of 
institution management at Iowa State 
College. 

The second day's sessions were de- 
voted to purchasing and cost control, 
and were started off by Douglas Oster- 
held, associate director of the Wiscon- 
sin Memorial Union at the University 
of Wisconsin, with a talk on “Cost 
Accounting for Food Operations.” He 
was followed by Clinton Johnson, di- 
rector of university services at the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, whose subject 
was “Should a Purchasing Agent Buy 
Foodstuffs?” and by J. N. McKellin, 
director of food service at Wheaton 
College, who spoke on “What's New 
in Food Service Equipment?” 

The afternoon session featured talks 
on “Gracious Living” by Ruth Don- 
nelly, housing supervisor of the Uni- 
versity of California, and on “How to 
Establish a Job Training Program” by 
Kathryn Bruce, educational director of 
the National Restaurant Association. 
Large and small school clinics moder- 
ated by Willard J. Buntain, director 
of housing, Northwestern University, 
and by Harold W. Herman, editor of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 
respectively, concluded that 
schedule. 


day's 


The concluding session of the three- 
day meeting was on personnel training. 
Martha McBride, administrative assist- 
ant to the director of residence halls 
at Indiana University, started the pro- 
gram with a talk on “Selection and 
Training of Personnel.” She was fol- 
lowed by Scott Wilson, principal food 
service manager of the University of 
California, who spoke on “Develop- 
ing a Working Manual,” and by 
Donald E. Dickason, director of 
nonacademic personnel at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Joseph Nye, direc- 
tor of residence halls at Columbia 
University, both of whom talked on 
“Working With Union Labor.” 

Though great interest was expressed 
in a similar meeting for next year, the 
sponsors declined at the time to make 
any commitments as to 
meeting would be held 


whether a 


Calls for Campus 
Housing Preparedness 


ITHACA, N.Y. — Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, in an address 
before the Association of College and 
University Housing Officers called for 
campus housing preparedness in order 
to meet the large rush of students ex- 
pected between 1960 and 1970. 

Dr. Adams declared that some of 
the crowded emergency structures of 
1946 were not “decent housing” and 
warned that colleges must not be al- 
lowed to repeat this performance in 
1960. He observed that many gradu- 
ates recall the “living experience” of 
their college days with vividness and 
that campus quarters have a large role. 
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ALTON, ILL. BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION installed 5 National Hond 
Dryers. They actually tested and 
carefully checked 4 of these dryers 
installed in a washroom in the 
Senior High School and report a 
savings of $116.28 per month from 
these 4 units. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has 
installed over 70 National Hand 
Dryers, providing automatic ‘round. 
the-clock towel service . . . ending 
complaints about empty towel con- 
tainers . . . eliminating a potential 
fire hazard. 

NATIONAL HAND DRYERS are 
vandal proof, They are designed 
and constructed to meet conditions 
of extreme abuse, 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN SAVE 85¢ OUT 
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No obligation, of course. 
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Today 
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1 616 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. ' 
Send me the facts. Cost comparison of 
towels vs. National Hand Dryers, Public ' 
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Dr. Russell Lauds 
Modern Teaching Methods 


New York.—Dr. William F. Rus- 
sell, president of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in an address at 
the bicentennial convocation stated 
that modern teachers in modern 
schools, colleges and universities must 
be encouraged if mankind is to make 
the best possible use of available 
knowledge. The university's bicen- 
rennial theme, “Man's Right to Knowl- 


Easy Rolling 
# 


edge and the Free Use Thereof,” was 
stressed by Dr. Russell in his address. 
“Man has the right to know and to 
use what he knows, and nothing should 
be permitted to stop him,” he declared. 

Dr. Russell said Hitlers, Malenkovs, 
censors, book-burners, inquisitors and 
violators of academic freedom repre- 
sent only one form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. There is another 
form within the nature of man him- 
self, he added, under which one may 
know but do nothing about what he 


Casters 


In hotels, schools, restaurants, office buildings, 
clubs and colleges COLSON Casters, because 
of their easy-roll, easy swivel operation, pay 


big dividends in reduced floor damage, and 


in quiet effortless movement of furniture. 


Tired of scratched floors, gouged carpets, un- 


necessary clatter? At very small cost you can 


replace worn-out casters on old furniture 


and rolling equipment with new precision- 
engineered COLSONs—the nation’s top re- 


placement choice. Write us or consult the 
“yellow pages” (under “casters”) for the 
COLSON office near you. 
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a positive wheel brake is desirable. 


Model 1-1652-31 for beds, chairs, bureavs—all kinds of wood 
and metal furniture. 


Model 2-3056-65 for light trucks and portable equipment. 
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knows. The reason for this goes back 
to the way people are taught. The mod- 
ern science of education gives the an- 
swer in the results of controlled experi- 
ments in laboratory schools, he as- 
serted. 

“To be encouraged,” he added, “are 
wise teachers, professionally educated 
for their work, free to work as their 
science dictates, and shielded from 
would-be tyrants over their minds and 
purposes.” 


Small Colleges Benefit by 


New Source of Radiation 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—A new, inex- 
pensive radiation source costing less 
than $1000 has recently been devel- 
oped by atomic scientists, it was re- 
vealed by the University of Notre 
Dame. The new source, developed at 
Notre Dame and the National Labora- 
tory in Oak Ridge, Tenn., has an in- 
tensity equivalent to an amount of 
radium costing $2,500,000, a spokes- 
man said. 

“This development,” a Notre Dame 
news release states, “brings atomic ra- 
diation research, formerly confined for 
the most part to larger universities and 
research centers, within the financial 
range of small colleges and research in- 
stitutions.” 


Protestant Delegates 


Urge Academic Freedom 

GRANVILLE, OHIO,— A _ resolution 
calling for freedom of thought and ex- 
pression in schools was adopted here 
recently at the end of a five-day ses- 
sion of the first Convocation of 
Christian Colleges. The convocation, 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches, attracted 700 delegates, rep- 
resenting 250,000 students and 12,500 
faculty members from the 40 Protes- 
tant denominations. 

The resolution said in part: 

“We further recognize that our pub- 
lic life stands under the judgment of 
God and is in need of his mercy. There- 
fore, we urge continuing study of our 
public life involving, on the one hand, 
recognition of the dangers of commu- 
nism and, on the other hand, the dan- 
gers of regimentation, thought control, 
guilt by association, and mass hysteria 
which may be generated in poorly con- 
ceived opposition to communism.” 

Other resolutions adopted called for 
an end to segregation and a foreign 
policy based on a Christian spirit. 
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Every floor care job is accomplished in a fraction 
of the time required by ordinary hand methods — 
physical effort is reduced to a minimum, costs cut to 
the bone. 

You’ll see why your floors are certain to be 
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Clarke Floor Mainta 


A Clarke Wet-Dry Vac 


clean, easy to keep safe and bright. 

Clarke offers several sizes of Floor Maintainers to 
fit your needs and budget. And, one of six Clarke 
Heavy Duty Wet-Dry Vacuum Cleaners will complete 
an unsurpassed cleaning team. 

Write for details. Better yet, ask for a demonstra- 
tion now 


a(\ Your copy FREE! Write today for colorful, 
io 22-page “Your Floors and How to Care for 
= Them.” 


SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


248 E. Clay Avenue 


Muskegon, Michigan 


Represer tative 





practical § | NEWS...... 


perma nent Ohio Colleges Alert to 
Expanding Enrollments 
lectur e COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Ohio colleges, 


lacking facilities for the future teach- 
room ing of youngsters now swamping 
2 grade and high schools, have organ- 
seating ized a committee to act on the prob- 
lem. President Lloyd L. Ramsyer of 
Bluffton College, president of the Ohio 
College Association, has named six 
college presidents and one school 
superintendent to the Ohio Committee 
on Expanding Student Population. 
Heading the committee is Dr. How- 
ard L. Bevis, president of Ohio State 
University. Other college presidents 
on the committee are Dr. Norman P. 
Auburn of the University of Akron; 
the Very Rev. Frederick E. Welfle 
of John Carroll University; . Dr. 
Robert N. Montgomery of Musk- 
ingum College; Dr. John D. Millett 
of Miami University, and Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Stevenson of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Seventh member is Supt. N. G. 
Fawcett of the Columbus public 
, school system. 
table No. 730 Besides alerting administrators of 
er ct amet 5 cant 4 Ohio colleges to the imminence of the 
iutimeee ee j problem and the need for action, the 
committee hopes to acquaint the state 
: . ; 2 enerally with the situation. Colleges 
Here is seating equipment for lecture ye = aR: J be ssked to study ways and 
rooms that meets the needs of all concerned | means for increasing rr capacities 
to best advantage. Arlington No. 730 3 P for meeting the enrollment needs of 
= used = oe with No. wre 1960, 1965 and 1970. The college-age 
airs provide a fixed seating arrangemen 


population in Ohio will have in- 
that is practical and permanent. creased 96 per cent to a total of 731,- 


Table tops are supplied either in 5 | 992 by 1970. It now stands at 373,122. 
rectangular or trapezoidal shape for oh “The organization of the committee 
straight-line or radial alignment. +e , - represents a joint effort on the part 


of the publicly and privately supported 
Because tables and chairs are fastened to schools to meet the impending situa- 


floor, the best use of floor space is easily ea) tion,” Dr. Bevis, the committee chair- 
obtained. Eliminates the accidental | man, said. “We are striving to establish 
crowding and confusion so often a common goal for Ohio colleges 
encountered where classes are large —that of increasing their capacities. 
and seating equipment is movable. This we know: The colleges of Ohio 
. do not now have the facilities to take 
Each table unit provides ample space . care of the students who will seek 
for two students . . . and ample table chair no. 330 admission in the next few years.” 
surface for books and note-taking. Sia at 
& Te ek 
Streamlined pedestal uprights give 


maximum possible clearance for cleaning. Syracuse University Sued 


For complete information on this equipment y ton Over Endowment Funds 
' ALBANY, N.Y.—In order to resolve 
as well as Arlington fixed type pedestal laa tate BE GRE bn om, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and other university seating d - rer . cy Wiienesion 
onaiae sheiiaess pee Te owment funds, the State University 
so “Te company of New York filed a breach of contract 
Catalog No. 54. suit recently against Syracuse Univer- 
Arlington Heights : : 
iMinois i sity. The case centers on the College 
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of Medicine, which the State Univer- 
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ordinary plastics, Kys-ite 
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stating, ¢ carrying and wash- 
ing can be done at top speed 
without any danger. Light- 
weight, quiet, eliminating all 
noisy clatter. Washes easily— 
manually or in machine, safe 
in boiling water. Stain-resist- 
ant tableware in maple color; 
red or brown trays. 
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sity acquired from Syracuse in 1950. 
Under the transfer contract, 
argues, it is entitled to $67,000 in 
income from a medical school en- 
dowment fund that has piled up. The 
state also maintains that there has 
been $225,000 in income from en- 
dowments, which the State University 
could receive if Syracuse got court per- 
Mission to pay it out, as the university 
allegedly agreed to do four years ago. 

Also involved is a special fund of 
$77,000, the only endowment with 
terms that permit Syracuse to turn 
over its principal, as well as interest, 
to the State University. The total prin- 
cipal of all the funds is estimated at 
$1,250,000. 

The complicated fiscal squabble be- 
came more involved when Syracuse 
University brought 
court 


the state 


another supreme 
action designed to determine 


| whether it had the legal right to turn 


over the income of the largest of the 


| two dozen medical endowments to the 


State University. 

The 1950 contract under which the 
state took over the Syracuse Medical 
School specified that the State Uni- 
versity should receive 
when possible, principal—from ll 
medical school endowment funds in 
return for paying off a $503,000 mort- 
gage and more than $625,000 in defi- 
cits. 


income—and, 


Placements at High Level 
for College Graduates 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Jobs for 
a high 
level during 1954, despite recession 
talk. This was the case at Michigan 
State College where 436 firms with 
31,103 jobs available interviewed stu- 
dents during the year. 

“Last year seemed likely to be the 
best placement year the universities 
would ever have, and a drop-off was 
expected after it,” said Jack Breslin, 
M.S.C. placement bureau director. “But 
1954 has been surprising: More com- 
panies came to us for recruiting and 
more students took interviews.” 

Mr. Breslin said that the total num- 
ber of jobs in 1954 was about equal 
to those in 1953. Both employers and 
students were more selective this year, 
he said. 

Engineering continued to be the 
most active in employment. A total 
of 281 engineering firms interviewed 
graduating M.S.C. engineers. These 
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NEWS 


companies had 17,093 positions avail- 
able. 

Of the six major fields represented 
in interviews, veterinary medicine of- 
fered the highest average starting sal- 
ary~~$4300. Average starting salaries 
in other fields, exclusive of benefits 
such as traveling expenses, room and 
board, were these: engineering, $4289; 
science and arts, $4240; business and 
public service, $3964; agriculture, 
$3853, and home economics, $3150. 
For those with master's degrees, the 


— a 


Furniture ty 
6 


HUNTINGTON 


- akeoays in good Jasle 


a= 


86 patterns in beds and cases to choose from 


average starting salary was $4886, and 
for doctoral degrees, $6268. 

Other facts and figures of the em- 
ployment year were these: 

|. The average industrial interview- 
er had 8.2 appointments with graduat- 
ing students. 

2. A total of 93.2 per cent of the 
employers stated that they employ men 
who anticipate military service. 

3. Employers seeking graduates on 
the M.S.C. campus were from 24 states. 
The largest number of companies— 


Huntington 150 Series. 
Wall saver construction. 
Available in every combination. 


76 patterns in seating units for every use 
Designs by Jorgen Hansen and Jens Thuesen 


CAUB Please mail complete information 


about Huntington furniture to 


Company 





—_— 


Attach to your letterhead and mail to 
Huntington Chaw Corporation, Huntington, W Va 


a 


112—had from 1000 to 5000 em- 
ployes. A total of 109 companies had 
from 100 to 500 employes. Twenty- 
six of the companies had fewer than 
25 employes and four had more than 
5,000. 


From Farm to Campus 
UNION, N.J.—Green Lane Farm 
here, which helped supply food for 
General Washington's army during the 
Revolutionary War, yielded its final 
harvest. The 120 acre estate of the 
late U.S. Senator Hamilton Fish Keane 
will be transformed into a campus for 
the proposed new Newark State Teach- 
ers College. Construction of the pro- 
jected college will begin before fall. 


Correction 

In reporting the dates June 26 to 28 
for next year's meeting of the National 
Federation of Colleg: and University 
Business Officer Associations in the 
July issue, the word “Associations” was 
unfortunately omitted, 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Foster Cole, director of purchases at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
been named business manager of the 
institution. His appointment became 
effective July 1. He succeeds W. P. 
Roudebush. Mr. Cole is past president 
of the National Association of Educa 
tional Buyers and currently is serving 
as director of the E & I Co-Operative 
Service. 

William G. Wilcox, director of the 
bureau of public relations at Ohio State 
University since 1947, is now manager 
of publications and printing in the of- 
fice of the vice president, Jacob B. Tay- 
lor. The position to which Mr. Wilcox 
was named was created by the board 
of trustees several years ago but had 
never been filled. 

Delbert L. Rhind, formerly bursar of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed assistant treasurer 
in a recent administrative reorganiza 
tion at M.I.T. The other assistant 
treasurer appointed was Paul V. Cusick, 
formerly associate director of the Divi- 
sion of Defense Laboratories and asso- 
ciate director and fiscal officer of the 
Division of Industrial Cooperation. 
Wolcott A. Hokanson, formerly assist- 
ant bursar, been made bursar. 
Joseph J. Snyder, vice president and 
treasurer of M.I.T., has announced the 
establishment of the new positions of 


has 
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WHICH IS THE WAYNE GYMSTAND...AND WHY 









Alignment in a rolling gymstand is important! OUTSTANDING WAYNE GYMSTAND FEATURES 


Although results of misalignment are not 

always as drastic as the situation illustrated — ® Greater angle of clear view and greater slope of sight 
it just couldn’t happen to a Wayne Gymstand! line—for better visibility 

Here’s why .. . 


@ Fully closed riser boards for safety—oappearance 
Wayne Rolling Gymstands employ exclusive 






















alignment frames designed to insure positive © Completely vertical front when closed —for o practical— 
parallel alignment—freedom from jamming — smarter appearance 

and to permit a smooth, easy opening and 

closing operation. ® Column base plates transmit live load to floor 

This ingenious metal linkage is installed © Column feet provide stability 

beneath the stand in the center area of each 

unit, one for each row. The Alignment Frame @ Wheels travel independent parallel paths—for ease of 
assembly is securely pivoted to, and is part of, movement—prevents floor grooving 

the steel operating and supporting under- 

structure, and acts to connect successive rows ® Meets all and beats most grandstand safety codes and 
together. During opening and closing, the pivot regulations, including California earthquake test. 


construction operates on the same principle as 
large butt hinges, guiding the stand firmly in 
a straight parallel position. 


This is just part of the Wayne Gymstand 
Story ...but another important reason to 
recommend Wayne as the outstanding Gym- 
stand on the market. 






Just Orr Press! Wayne’s new, revised Rolling 
Gymstand Catalog No. R-54. A free copy is 
yours for the asking. Write to Dept. C-8. 


Wi AW Bi 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


146 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE, WAYNE, PA. 


WAYNE STANDS Ca FOR SAFETY 
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Dr. Clifford M. 


Hardin, dean of 


director of physical plant and director 
of general services. Carl M. F. Peter- 
son, formerly superintendent of build 
ings and power, is director of physical 
plant, and R. Colin Maclaurin, who 
has been personnel officer, is director of 
general services. 

Lewis E. Profit, formerly director of 
food service at Central Michigan Col 
lege of Education, Mount Pleasant, has 
been named manager of Charles Mc 
Kenny Hall at Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


agriculture and ex 
periment station 
director at Michi 
gan State College, 
is the new chan- 
cellor of the Uni- 
versity o f Clifford M. Hardin 

Nebraska, Lincoln. His appointment 
became effective July 1. Dr. Hardin 
succeeds John K. Selleck, business man 
ager of the University of Nebraska, 


More “TENNIS DAYS” per year- 


-when you have 
® 


All-Weather Courts! 


FASTEST DRAINING Laykold Tennis Courts are smoothest 
for play, too! No wonder most colleges and universities, clubs 
and military installations specify Laykold or Grasstex Courts! 


YOUR CHOICE OF COLORS—In red, green, or natural black 
—all thoroughly tested for weatherproof qualities ...smooth, 
attractive Laykold courts add rich beauty to any campus. 


Send for full-color brochure LAYKOLD TENNIS COURTS 


APAERIC AN 
Bitwenwis 2 Asphalt 
cComMPaAnNnNyY 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
E. Providence 14, 8. |. Perth Amboy, N. J. Baltimore 3, Md. Mobile, Ala. Colurnbus 15, Ohio 
Tucson, Aris Seattle, Wash Baton Rouge 2. la. St. Lovis 17, Mo. Inglewood, Colif. 
Ockiond 1, Calif Portland 7, Ore. Washington 5, 0. C. Son Juvon 23, P.R. 


who has served as acting chancellor 
and chancellor since R. G. Gustavson 
left the university in July 1953. Dr. 
Hardin, who will be 39 years of age 
next October, is the university's young- 
est chancellor and one of the youngest 
university presidents in America. 

David D. Ogden, assistant treasurer 
of the University of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., has resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as an industry specialist 
with the Massachusetts Investors Trust 
of Boston. He terminated his associa- 
tion with the university on July 23. 

Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, dean of 
students and professor of education at 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif., has been 
named to the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange 
by President Eisenhower. She will 
serve with three other educators on 
this committee: Arthur H. Edens, 
president of Duke University; Rufus H. 
Fitzgerald, chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Arthur A. Hauck, 
president of the University of Maine. 
The primary function of the commis 
sion is to oversee the government's 
educational exchange program with 
foreign nations. 


Samuel G. Gould, former assistant to 
the president of Boston University, has 
been appointed president of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. He 
will succeed Dr. Douglas McGregor, 
who recently resigned to return to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to join the staff of its School of Indus 
trial Management. 


S. L. Parks, formerly office and 
credit manager for Farm Industries, a 
division of the Quaker Oats Company, 
and prior to that bursar of Athens 
College, Athens, Ala., recently was 
appointed business manager and treas 
urer of Union College, Barbourville, 
Ky. He succeeds Clifton Wilson, who 
resigned to become superintendent of 
the Protestant Children’s 
Cincinnati. 


Home in 


Thomas Elbert Chance, formerly as 
sistant director of public relations at 
the University of Delaware, has been 
named director of public relations. He 
succeeds Francis X. Gallagher, who re 
signed recently for the purpose of en- 
tering private business. 

Dr. R. H. Fitzgerald, chancellor otf 
the University of Pittsburgh, recently 
authorized announcement of his inten 
tion to retire on July 1, 1955. Dr. Fitz 
gerald will be 65 years old next year 
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and on his retirement date will have 
completed 10 years as chancellor. 
Emilia Zem- 
brzuska, acting 
registrar of Long 
Island University, 
named 
registrar. Miss 


Zembrzuska, a na 


has been 





tive American 


Miss Zembrzuska 


who was trapped 
the outbreak of World 
War II and later pressed into service 


in Poland at 
as a factory worker by the Nazis, has 


been a member of the administrative 
stafl of Long Island University for the 


last seven years. 


Mary Lou Bilsborough, director of 


social activities at Missouri 


Southwest 
State College, Springfield, recently ac 
cepted a position as social director of 
the Purdue Memorial Union at Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind. Miss 
Bilsborough’s appointment becomes 
eflective August 15. 

Rev. Wesley M. Westerberg, minister 
of Naperville First Methodist Church, 
Naperville, Ill, has been appointed 
president of Kendall College, Evanston, 
Ill. The Rev. Mr. Westerberg succeeds 
Dr. T. Otmann Firing, who will remain 
as president emeritus. 

John F. Brush, formerly a member 
of the faculty Westbrook High 
School, Westbrook, Me., was recently 


appointed superintendent of buildings 
and 


ol 


grounds at Jowdoin College, 


Brunsw Ic k, Me. He succeeds Donald 3 
Potter. 

Rev. Martin L. Koehneke will be in 
stalled September 16 as president of 
Concordia College, River Forest, Il. He 
succeeds Dr. Arthur Klinck, who left 
the college last December 31 after 14 
years to become professor of historical 
theology at Concordia Seminary, St. 
The Rev. Mr. Koehneke 
been counselor of parish education since 
1950 in the Texas district of Lutheran 


Louis. has 


Church Missouri synod 


Lloyd Morey was elected unani 
mously by the board of trustees to an 
other one-year term as president of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Morey, who 
would normally have retired this Sep 
tember under university regulations be 
cause of his age, succeeded George D. 
Stoddard as president a year ago. 

John A. Hannah, on leave of absence 
State Fast 
Lansing, for the last 18 months, is re 


from Michigan 


( ‘ollege, 


suming the presidency of the college 
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this month. Dr. Hannah has been serv 


ing as Assistant Secretary of Defense 


for Manpower and Personnel since Feb 
1953. He 


Chairman 


United 
Permanent 


will 
ot 


ruary 
States 


remain 
the 


Joint Board on Defense with Canada. 


Dr. David B. McCorkle, director of 


student activities and assistant protes 


sor of education at the University ot 
Mississippi since 1952, has been ap 
pointed director of personnel and in 
stitutional research. He succeeds Dr. 


Fred Ford, who 


resigned to become 


— 








director of personnel at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Merle M. Odgers, president of 
Girard College since 1936, has bec 
elected president of Bucknell Univer 
He will 


duties on December 


sity, Lewisburg Pa. assume 


his new 1, when 
he will become the 10th president in 
Bucknell’s 108 year history. 

Dr. F. D. Blodgett, president of 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y., 
1915 1937, died at 


83 years of a 


from to recently 


re 
KC. 
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vis fochat 
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“Aristocrat” best describes Michaels ““Time-Tight’’ exhibit cases. 
They are in a class by themselves . . . the product of painstaking care 
throughout every manufacturing process. They are designed for 
beauty as well as utility, and incorporate many outstanding features 


such as Innerlocking frames, a Michaels exclusive; full 


mitered 


intersections; and there are no screws exposed on the surface of the 
frames except where necessary for access panels. These and other 
structural details reduce to a minimum the possibility of theft, and 


the ingress of dust and vermin. 


“Time-Tight” cases are made in a range of sizes and styles suffi- 
ciently wide to meet virtually all the exhibit requirements of uni- 
versities, schools, science laboratories, museums, art galleries, 


libraries, industrial, and others. 


Write for literature giving complete details and specifications. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


240 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: Henry Doten, University of 
Maine; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


1955 Convention: New York City. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officer Associations 
President: Irwin K. French, Wellesley Col 


lege; vice president: Laurence Lunden, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: 


Nelson A. Wahlstrom, University of Wash- 
ington. 


Convention: June 26-28, Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Association of College Unions 


President: William Rion, University of 
Florida; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 


1955 Convention: White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va. 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


When it comes to furniture - 


stronger, longer 


lasting Turk metal is best by far. 


Turk metal furniture is fireproof, stainproof, easy 
to clean... and permanently beautiful. Sectional 
construction enables low cost maintenance or 
replacement of parts. 


That is why leading colleges and universities are 
insisting upon Turk, the metal furniture that stub- 
bornly defends its beauty under the most brutal 
conditions. Write, wire or phone for information. 


For the name of your Turk dealer, write, wire or phone 


JOS. TURK MANUFACTURING CO., Bradley, Illinois — Phone 3-4461 


New York Office 67 W 


44th St 


MUrray Hill 7-7555 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: W. C. Ervin, Paine College; 
secretary: B. A. Little, Southern University. 


Central Association 


President C. C. Delong, University of 
INinois; secretary-treasurer: T. N. McClure, 
Knox College. 


Eastern Association 


President: John W. S. Littlefield, Colgate 
University; secretary-treasurer: Irwin : 
French, Wellesley College. 


Convention: Dec. 5-7, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Southern Association 


President: J. H. Dewberry, University Sys- 
tem of Georgia; secretary-treasurer: Gerald 
D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 


President: James Miller, University of 
California; secretary: Morris Robertson, Ore- 
gon State College. 


1955 Convention: Tucson, Ariz. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 
President: Wesley Hertenstein, California 
Institute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F, Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 


1955 Convention: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Francis C. Pray, University of 
Pittsburgh; executive secretary: Marvin W. 
Topping, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Convention: June 30-July 2, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Carl Birdwell, A&M College of 
Texas, College Station; executive secretary: 


Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Max W. Sappenfield, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale; secretary- 
treasurer: Clara Stimson, University of 
Rochester; executive secretary: Donald E. 
Dickason, University of Illinois. Permanent 
headquarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, 
it. 


Convention: ~_ 15-18, International 
House, University of California, Berkeley. 


National Association of College 

and University Housing Officers 

President: M. R. Shaw, Cornell University; 
vice president: F. C. McConnell, University 


of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Ruth N. Don- 
nelly, University of California, Berkeley. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


graduate 
Banking 
inelud- 


Bursar—Business Manager—C ollewe 
New England 


Economics 


background major 


successful business career 
ing 16 years national investment dealer formu- 
lating 


individuals 


investment policies, corporations and 
college or 


fully 
book keep- 


prefers association 


preparatory school in financial capacity 


investments, credits, 
athletic 


programs 4s 


experienced in 


ing, personnel, office routine nterest, 


particularly youth excel 
lent health 
150) Ibs 

Write Box 


VERSITY 


years 
good appearance; 6’, 
business and banking 
CW 217, COLLEGE 
BUSINESS 


energetic 
references 


AND UNI 


Manager—Experienced in auditing, 


purchasing, 


Business 


budgets, finance, and business ad 
ministration 
Write Box 


VERSITY 


married; at present 
CW-215, COLLEGE 
BUSINESS 


employed 


AND UNI 


with a college 
with trust 
with a 
requirements 


AND UNI 


Business Officer — Association 


or private school desired by person 


and investment experience, together 
legal background: modest salary 
Write Box CW-206, COLLEGE 


VERSITY BUSINESS 


Comptroller-Treasurer—Boys' military academy 


A.B 


married 


or private school 15 


History 


years experience; 
Education 43 
no children; honesty and integ 


Write Box CW-212, 
VERSITY BUSINESS 


degree and 
rity vouched for 


COLLEGE AND UNI- 


Manager — Residence 


twenty 


halls 
budget- 


halls or dining 
years experience 
B.S 


excellent 


COLLEGE 


purchasing, 
eastern location 
Write Bo 
UNIVERSITY 


ng, efficient degree 
preferred 
CW - 219, 


BUSINESS 


references 


AND 








Purchasing Agent—Association 
or university desired by 
industrial 


with a college 
man with 15 years of 
and management exper 
Box CW-216, COLLEGE AND 
BUSINESS 


purchasing 
W rite 
UNIVERSITY 


ence 


Superintendent of 
Civil 
large eastern 
nance, 


Grounds— 
employed at 
college; experienced in mainte- 
and rehabilitation of buildings, 
utilities systems, 


and 
now 


Buildings 
Graduate Engineer, 
repair, 
srounds, and 
tral 
have 


including cen 


heating and electric 
effected 
present employers will 
Write Box CW-218, 


VERSITY BUSINESS 


generating plantas, 


large savings in heating costs 


references 


AND UNI 


serve as 


COLLEGE 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Business Manager—Large church; 


position 


south; 


fund 


new 
includes administration 
paigns; state qfalifications, experience, con 
cept of duties, salary required. Write Box 
CO-151, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS 


cam- 


Fountain Manager 
west college 
supervisor for 


Student 


wants 


north- 
working 


Union ir 
aggressive 
fountain 


town 
busy operation eXx- 
perience in internal promotion, portion control, 
cost control and employee training desireable, 
give full particulars as to experience, age and 
salary requirement; enclose photo. Write Box 
CO 1538, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS 


Miscellaneous — Smal! 
Conn., Dietician, 
(2) Bookkeeper to take 
Stenographer; full 
rround and salary desired 


COLLEGE AND 


co-ed boarding school, 


desires (1) Spanish an asset 
office (3) 
particulars of 

W rite 
UNIVERSITY 


charge of 
wive back 
Box CO-182 
BUSINESS 


Superintendent Building and Grounds—Position 
description on weneral 
and new 


COLLEGE, 


requeat, supervision, 
buildings, maintenance 


Write CARLTON 
MINN 


construction 


NORTHFIELD 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 
minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Vol. 17, No. 2, August 1954 
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HUSPITALITY 
ASSULIATES, 
INL. 


° 


Wha nagement 
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PECIALIZING 
THE SOLUTION 
ILLEGE 


IN 
OF 

AND 
FE E D- 
PROBLEMS. 


-_ 
4 


( 
CHOOL 
NG 


-™ 


l1l Seventh Street 
Garden City, L. 1, New York 


Phone . 


Ploneer 1-5760 


. 





Dept 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS or 


TUBULAR CHIMES? 


nas 
makes BOTH! 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS + CARILLONIC SETS 


Regardiess of your needs you'll find 


ne of fine bell instrumé 


MARS-ROWE 


CARILLONS 


36, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 








WHAT'S 


NEW 


August 1954 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 72. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Stainless Holloware 
Is Functional and Beautiful 


The new Silco line of stainless hollo 
ware brought out by International fea 
tures beauty of line and design which 
is at the same time highly functional. 
This quality assures fast, easy cleaning 
The Deluxe Hi 
Gloss finish adds to the attractiveness of 


lor sanitary service 
the pieces and speeds up drying without 
streaking, The graceful proportions and 
smooth contours make the line espe 
cially pleasing. 

The line is moderately priced and 
each piece is made to the most exacting 
standards to withstand the most rigorous 
usage for lasting serviceability. When 
properly washed and rinsed in hot water 
the like the flatware, re 
quires no toweling and dries quickly, 
taking a minimum of time in washing 
facilities. The scratch-resistant finish re 
quires no special care or polishing in 
normal use. The line comprises a wide 
variety ol 


priate service 


holloware, 


standard items for appro 
International Silver Com- 


pany, Meriden, Conn. 
For more detalis circle #502 on mailing card 


Curtain Control 
Is Manually Operated 

A newly designed control for manual 
operation of stage and auditorium cur 
tains is now available at an economical 
price. The Stop, Start and Reverse Con 
troller is a lightweight, compact unit 
especially designed for use in schools, 
colleges and other places requiring a 
foolproof, sturdy, inexpensive device. An 
overload protective breaker ensures 
against accidental overload. 

The mechanisms are actually manually 
operated as the operator must hold his 
finger on the switch as long as he desires 
curtain movement. The apparatus can be 
stopped, started and reversed at any point 
along the travel by simple toggle control. 
The machine is easy to install and main 
tain as the operator has every control at 


68 


his fingertip. The mechanisms, classified 
as Model Nos. 938, 1458 and 2908 are 
practically foolproof with respect to tam 
pering. Automatic Devices Company, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

For more details circle 2503 on mailing card 


One Cooking Unii 
Handles All Requirements 
An oven, a surface cooker, 
a griddle and a fry kettle are combined 
in one efficient unit in the 
Hotpoint Quintette. Described as a com 


a broiler, 
compact, 


plete packaged commercial cooking cen 
ter, the unit is especially appropriate 
for smaller colleges and other institu 
tional areas with specialized meal pro 
duction problems. 

The five separate cooking units are 


combined in one compact piece of 


equipment just 30 inches wide, 36 3/16 
inches to the cooking surface, and 29 
inches deep. Two 6 inch and two 8 
with its own 
five heat switch control, are incorporated 
into the satin-chrome steel top. The left 
rear unit 


inch surface units, each 


three con 
vertible hot plate, deep-well cooker or 
fry kettle. A detachable griddle, with 
grease receptacle, clamps over the two 


serves as a way 


right-hand units as a “duo-grid.” Either 
half can be operated at separate tempera 
tures or half may be shut off. The oven 
has push-button control and will handle 
roasting or baking, up to 45 pounds of 
meat or six 9 inch pies. The Quintette is 
designed tor simple and thorough clean 
ing. The body has a lustrous gray finish 
with bright red controls, and top and 
backsplasher are of satin-chrome. Hot- 
point Co., Commercial Equipment 
Dept., 227 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12. 


For more details circle £504 on mailing card 


Unitized Air Conditioner 
for Food Departments 

A new Koch unitized air conditioner 
has been developed for efficient operation 
in food handling and service depart- 
ments. It is available in 5 or 74 hip. 
and heats, ventilates and 
filters air quietly and economically. The 
new unit is simple to install and service 
and includes water, drain and electrical 
connections to be made at either end or 
rear, instant water 


$1Zes cools, 


oilless 
ian bearings and optional stainless steel 
exterior. Koch Refrigerators, Inc., North 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For more details circle #505 on mailing card 


connections, 


Institutional Cooking Utensils 
Now Available in Revere Ware 

The Revere line of copper-clad stain 
less steel cooking utensils, long known 
for home use, is now available in shapes 
and sizes for institutional cooking. The 
same design features and production 
skills are used in the institutional line of 
Revere Ware for hospitals, schools, col 
leges, restaurants, hotels and other quan 
tity cooking. More than sixty utensils 
are included in the new line. 

The copper bottoms provide fast, even 
distribution of heat and freedom 
scorching and burning. The flat re 
cessed stainless steel cover or lid for 
sauce pans and pots permits nesting or 
stacking of hot pans on top of the stove 
to keep the food warm, and easy storing 
of lids. 


from 


handles are se 
curely welded on with no areas to catch 
dirt. Foods do not cling to the sides of 
the utensils and the seamless interiors 
are easily cleaned and kept sanitary. 
Rounded corners make easier spooning, 
ladling, stirring and cleaning. The line 
is functionally beautiful and is offered 
in the following: braziers in five sizes, 
sauce pots with loop handles in eighteen 
sizes, saute from one to 
five quarts with straight handles, flared 


Stainless steel 


pans in sizes 


skillets with straight handles in four 
sizes and stock pots with looped handies 
from 2, to 20 quarts in capacity. Revere 


Copper and Brass, Inc., Rome, N.Y. 


For more details circle #506 on mailing card 
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What's New... 


Prefinished Wall Paneling 
for Speedy Installation 

Labor costs in either new construction 
or remodeling can be saved in installa 
tions of the Marlite Planks and 
Blocks. The and groove pre 
finished wall paneling is speedily and 
economically installed. It is available in 
planks 16 inches wide and 8 feet long 
and in blocks 16 inches square. Both are 
3/16 inch thick and come in ten new 
“companion colors,” especially styled for 
Marlite Plank and Block, as well as in 
four authentic wood pattern finishes. The 
material is resistant to moisture, heat and 
stains, provides a permanent, soilproof 
surface that is easily cleaned, requires a 
minimum of maintenance and stays new 
looking for years. Marsh Wall Products, 
Inc., Dover, Ohio. 


For more details circle #507 on mailing card 


new 
tongue 


More Efficient Utilization 
of Light Weight Steel 

A new method of handling light 
weight steel in construction has recently 
been announced, Pre-Stressed Jr. Chan 
nel Rigid Bents were developed in the 
construction of a new high school. Box 
shaped steel girders were formed by 
welding, to form the new Rigid Bents, 
Bents are field-connected by welding 
on the ground before erection. 
stressing 


Pre 
and makes 
the system practical. Time of erection 
was reduced and there was considerable 
saving in cost, according to the manu 
facturer, in use of the new unit. The 
Junior Channel Rigid Bent provides an 
extremely framework with re 
duced weight, erection time and cost. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


For more details circle #508 on mailing card 


facilitates erection 


strong 


Diving Board 
Has Waterproof Coating 

The new Wells Fiberglas-Coated Div 
ing Boards are coated lite 
and more appearance. The 
regulation board is constructed of lam 
inated Douglas fir with coating applied 
at small additional The Wells 
PDMIC is a one meter diving platform 
in modern design. It is also available 


lor greater 


attractive 


cost. 


in the three meter size with the same 
graceful lines. Wells All-Steel Products, 
P. O. Box 192, Dept. R, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

For more details circle 2509 on mailing card 
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Gravity Rollers 
for Dish Rack Conveyor 

Rust resistant gravity roller conveyors 
are a new development for dish rack 
return They are available in 
stainless or galvanized steel in standard 
widths of 6 and 22 
have 


service, 


inches. The rollers 
bearings and can be 
furnished plain or rubber covered. Sam- 
uel Olson Mfg. Company, Inc., 2431 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47. 


For more details circle #510 on mailing card 


rustproot 


Duplicating Process 
Does Not Stain 
Lack of stain on hands, clothing and 
copy work with the patented Azograph 
duplicating process is an outstanding 
feature of this new development by 
\. B. Dick Company. Approximately 
fifty clearly legible copies can be pro 
duced with speed and economy from 
one master. No time, is required for the 
operator to which 


process. 


remove stains, 


with 


are 
non-existent 

The compounds 
within the coating of the transfer sheet 


new 
two color-forming 


are chemically separated so that no stain 
can be transmitted when handling the 
masters. The compounds are components 
used in the formation of azo dyes, thus 
giving the new name. The 
third element, to form the deep blue 


process its 


color and cause the duplicating process, 
is introduced within the duplicator. 

Two machines are available for 
with the joth the man 
ually operated model and the new 
electrically operated 230 duplicator just 
introduced can be used either for Azo 
graph or for aniline dye process duplicat 
ing. Since the Azograph fluid may be 
used in machines 


use 
new process. 


220 


for either process, it 
need not be changed for running either 
type of master. The new Azograph prox 
ess should have many uses for instruc 
tions, memorandums, systems work and 
any other work requiring quick, clean 
copies from a short run. A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago 31. 


For more details circle #51! on mailing card 


Teachers’ Desk 
Has Conference Top 


Made ot 


new 


Northern Birch, the 
Conference Desk has 
island base, pedestal and bookcase. The 
top overhang at the back and sides of 
the desk is sufficiently large for con 
ferences with one to three people and 
the recessed back makes tor comfortable 
sitting. 

There are 


solid 
Teachers’ 


three standard sized draw 
ers in the pedestal and a center drawer 
large enough to hold the class register 
A lock on the top 
pedestal drawer locks all three drawers. 
The second drawer is deep enough to 
serve as a file drawer and a division be 
hind the fle will hold the largest purse. 
The bookcase in the left pedestal 1s 
sufficiently large to hold all class books 
readily available, leaving the top free 
for work or The desk is 
sturdily constructed and has been de 
signed to provide for all the needs of the 
classroom instructor. Optional equipment 
on the desk is a drop-leaf which extends 
16 inches at the drawer pedestal end. 
Allen Chair Corporation, 366 Broadway, 
New York 13. 


For more details circle #512 on mailing card 


and other rec ords. 


conterence, 


Three New Slide Projectors 
Give Clear, Brilliant Pictures 
Viewlex has developed three new slide 
projectors featuring clear, brilliant, cor 
ner to corner projection. The Model V-5 
is a 150 watt, convection cooled projec 
tor; the Model V-53 is a 300 watt motor 
fan cooled unit and Model V-55 is 500 
watts, motor fan cooled. They are of 
solid and rugged construction, of die 
castings, finished in an attractive double 
baked hammertone gray, with all other 
parts plated and rustproofed throughout. 
\ new principle of cooling is offered 
in the motor fan cooled units featuring 
the Venturi-Airjector cooling system. Air 
is forced through a constricted tube to 
increase the speed of flow, thus removing 
hot air and keeping the units cool after 
hours of operation. A 24% by 2% carrier 
is furnished with the projectors and the 
2 by 2 inch carrier may be had at addi 
with 
color 
lens. 


Long 


tional cost. Projectors are available 


inch coated 


corrected anastigmat professional 
Viewlex Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Island City 1. N.Y. 


For more details circle #513 on mailing card 


cither a 5 or a 6! 
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What's New... 


Ventilation and Light 
Provided by Ventdomes 


ad 





A prefabricated package, providing 
both top lighting and ventilation through 
one roof opening, is now available in 
the Wascolite Ventdome. It re 
quires no special roof, curb or flashing 
construction installation. The 
ter-resistant, light weight, smooth-sur 
faced dome is formed from a single 
flat sheet of acrylic plastic under pres 


new 


for shat 


sure. The construction permits the dome 
to expand and contract under a wide 
range of temperatures and the shape 
makes the domes virtually self-cleaning. 

The and the retaining 
frame of the unit are made of extruded 
flash welded. A selt 
contained condensation and wee page gut 


curb frame 


aluminum and are 


ter has 
the 


double 


a positive drainage slope to 
root. The rigid aluminum curb of 
wall construction is 
with Fiberglas. The air 
motor-operated for light duty or heavy 
duty Exhausts pro 
tected by motor-operated insulated weath 


eT doors 


insulated 
exhausts are 


requirements, are 


T he units are easily Sec ured 
to the roof deck by the ex 
tended flange. Wasco Flashing 
Company, 87 Fawcett St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 


For more details circle 2514 on mailing card 


means ol 


root 


Polarizing Microscopes 
for Science Students 

Designed for use by beginning stu 
dents ot geology, ceramics and other 
sciences, the B&L Dynoptic Polarizing 
Microscopes bring all features of a stand 
ard polarizing microscope within the 
range of high school and college budgets. 
The new series utilizes the ball-bearing, 
low - position, fine - focusing stand used 
with B&L dynoptic laboratory instru 
ments. The “cool” stage, ball-bearing 
mounted, precentered and rotatable, is 
designed to prevent heat damage to spec 
imens or determinational errors caused 
through heat-produced changes. It has 
one-degree graduations. 

Features of the new series include a 
ball-bearing double nosepiece, with ball 
stop and true return to contration when 
changing objectives, strain - free achro 
matic objectives, simplified substage and 
rack-and-pinion for course adjustment, 
They can be furnished with an integral 


70 


substage illuminator and are available 
with three objectives, mechanical stage, 
quartz wedge or retardation plates. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. 
Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


For more details circle #515 on mailing card 


Food Waste Disposer Efficiently 
Handles Continuous Loads 

Large, continuous loads of all types 
of tood waste can be handled with the 
new Kitchen Pig Food Waste Disposer. 
The efficient unit quietly liquefies bones, 
fibrous vegetables, leafy greens, fruit pits 
and even corn cobs and husks. It is a 
heavy duty institutional disposer which 
washes away waste without 
bother. 


fuss of 


The Kitchen Pig features three-way 
cutting action. As food waste enters the 
hopper, high speed choppers instantly 
chop it into large pieces, preventing fruit 
and vegetables from bouncing around. 
The manufacturer states that the teeth 
of the case-hardened grinders that further 
reduce the food waste into soft pulp 
never need resharpening. The final siz- 
ing in the spiral grooves pulverizes the 


—¥ 





pulp, forcing it through hardened-steel 
cutting edges. The powerful motor is 
totally enclosed for years of trouble-free 
operation. Kitchen Engineering, Inc., 
9330 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


For more details circle #516 on mailing card 


All Stains Removed 
From Plastic Dinnerware 

A new solution is now available which 
removes all stains from plastic dinner 
ware. It is completely non-toxic, will not 
corrode, is harmless to hands and com 
pletely removes stains from foods and 
beverages which sometimes make dishes 
unsightly. Known as Plastic-Dip, the 
product is easy to use and is odor-free. 
It is dissolved in warm or hot water, 
dishes are soaked for varying periods, de 
pending on the amount of stain, and 
when rinsed are bright, sanitary and new 
looking. The product is economical in 
use as only a small amount is required 
for effective results. The Diversey Cor- 
poration, 1820 W. Roscoe St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle #517 on mailing card. 


Versatile Cleaning Cloth 
Made of Nylon 

The KP Dish and Utility Cloth is a 
versatile nylon product. The quick dry- 
ing, general purpose cleaning cloth can 
be used to clean and scour dishes, bottles 
and glasses, kitchen equipment, bathtubs 
and other porcelain equipment, pots and 
pans and other surfaces. It is especially 
effective in wiping woodwork, plastic 
mats and cloths, utensils, silverware and 
china without scratching or marring. It 
is equally effective when used in soap 
and water or as a damp cloth for many 
housekeeping and maintenance duties. 
Webb Manufacturing Co., Fourth & 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


For more details circle #518 on mailing card. 


Steel Chalkboards 
in Long Lengths 

Amscad Steel Chalkboards are availa 
ble in lengths up to fifty feet, permitting 
a clear length of chalkboard along an en 
tire wall. The extra hard mineral artih 
cial slate writing surface gives high 
quality writing and erasing. The chalk 
boards, fortytwo inches high, are an 
chored to the wall by plastic cement and 
moldings. They are available in the 
popular blue-green but are offered also in 
many other attractive colors. Swarr Man- 
ufacturing Co., 837 W. Walnut St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

For more details circle #519 on mailing card 


Concrete Spray 
Waterproofs and Strengthens 

A new method of applying concrete 
for waterproofing as well as for wall 
construction is offered in Spraycrete. The 
specially designed Spraycrete equipment 
pre-mixes sand, water, cement and ad 
mixtures at high pressures, resulting in 
a mix that is easily applied by gun. The 
patented pre-mixing technic makes a 
product that gives complete waterproof 
ing protection. Walls of any thickness 
can also be built of Spraycrete, or it can 
be applied over brick or tile construction 
to provide a smooth, waterproof surface, 
as shown in the illustrations. 

Spraycrete high pressure pre-mixing 
eliminates shrinkage, achieves a perfect 





bond, and is achieved by the use of 
patented, heavy-duty, mixing equipment. 
Western Waterproofing Co. of Michigan, 


9960 Freeland, Detroit 27, Mich. 


For more details circle #520 on mailing card 
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What's New... 


Teaching Aid 
Offered in Tape Player 

The use of tape recorded material has 
proved to be helpful in teaching music, 
shorthand, and languages and many 
other subjects. The teacher's voice and 
energy are saved and closer class super 
vision is possible. A new player unit, 
without the recording mechanism, is 
now available at a considerable saving 
in cost over the combination recorder 
and player. Extra player units for class- 
room use to supplement the recorder 
player equipment should prove benefi 


cial to teacher and pupil alike. Pre- 
recorded magnetic tapes of teaching 
material are also now available from 


various commercial sources. 

The new Pentron Tape Player is com 
pactly designed, light in weight and 
easily portable. Model PB-A2 measures 
only 11% by 9% inches in size and 
standard players have dual-track heads. 
Full width heads are also available. Pen- 
tron Corporation, 664 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. 


For more details circle #52! on mailing card 


Studee-Lamp Design 
Is Result of Research 

The new design introduced in the 
Studee-Lamp is the result of research 
into study habits at two large universi 
ties. The studies were made by a 
tional research laboratory and were 
approached with four factors in mind: 
eye sight, space saving, time and motion, 

The Studee-Lamp has an adjustable 
book rest which provides a large light 
gray background designed to reduce 
shadows. Another feature to reduce eye 
fatigue is the angle of the book rest 
which is designed to provide the best 
light possible on the book. Sufficient light 
for study is provided by two regular 
incandescent bulbs. An automatic page 
holder leaves both hands free for taking 
notes. A space saving feature of the 
lamp is the rack above the book rest 
which will hold approximately ten large 
or small textbooks or notebooks. The 
entire unit takes up only 1% square 
feet of desk and the book rest 
can be removed to provide extra space 


na 


spac e 





for letter writing or other needs. The 
Studee-Lite is finished in two-tone 
Desert Bronze with pastel gray. Faries 


Lamp Division, Elwood, Ind. 
For more details circle #522 on mailing card 
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Aluminum Door 
Can Carry School Name 

A new aluminum, narrow stile door 
recently introduced presents a new idea 
in push-pull hardware. The push bar 
is so made that the name, monogram or 
other design of the school, residence hall 
or other building may be displayed by 
simply inserting the special identifica 
tion plate. A wide selection of attractive 


stock hardware is available where the 
identification is not desired. 
The new Kawneer door is distin 


guished by advanced styling with clean, 
simple lines in keeping with contempo 
rary architecture. The 
sturdiness with attractive appearance, 
through aluminum construction, and is 
designed for the school requiring an 
impressive but economical entrance. The 
relative light weight of the aluminum 
makes the door easy to operate and a 
new technic of construction gives it 
added strength and rigidity. The door 
will feature a new dead-bolt lock with 
tamperproof throw bolts, designed to 
withstand constant wear under the most 
adverse conditions. The Kawneer Com- 
pany, Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle #523 on mailing card 


door combines 


Improved Incinerators 
Are Smokeless and Odorless 





The new Model C-2 line of Wincina 
tors incorporates the downdraft principle 
for smokeless and odorless operation. All 
models are designed to burn either wet 
or dry refuse and to meet the most rig 
orous building codes. They handle gar 
bage, cartons, waste paper, wooden crates 
and other waste. A powerful pre-mix 
pressurizes the fuel to multiple burners 
for both primary and secondary combus 
tion, as well as a secondary combustion 
chamber which incorporates a_ special 
smoke baffle, settling chamber and the 
downdraft principle for complete com 
bustion of smoke and odor. 

The new line is equipped to burn na 
tural, manufactured or bottled gas or 
oil. It is safe for installation either in 
doors or out and has heavy firebrick 
lining with latest safety devices. Over 
sized feed doors make it easy to feed even 
large crates and boxes without breaking 
them up. Winnen Incinerator Co., 932 
Broadway, Bedford, Ohio. 


For more details circle #524 on mailing card. 







Conference Desk 
Developed for Teachers 





The new Conference Teaching Desk 
is designed for classroom use. It has a 
30 by 50 inch top with Formica facing 
for long wear, protection against damag 
ing and ease of cleaning. The desk case 
has four drawers and there is a double 
center file drawer equipped with nylon 
rollers so that the drawer operates freely, 
regardless of weight of the contents. 

Densihed wood is used for the knee 
hole post of the desk to prevent splinter 
ing. The full conference feature permits 
students or other teachers or supervisers 
to sit comfortably at the rear or the end 
ol the desk. Educators Furniture and 
Supply Co., Inc., 5912 “R” St., Sacra- 
mento 17, Calif. 


For more details circle #525 on mailing card 


Plastic Chalkboard 
in Colors 

Miracle Solid Plastic Chalkboard is 
now available in Antique Rose, Blue, 
Tan and New Green. This solid acrylic 
plastic chalkboard is light in weight, 
tough, resilient, shatterproof and long 
wearing. It can be washed freely and is 
not injured by moisture, cold or heat. 
Other features of Miracle chalkboard in 
clude high visibility, lack of glare, a fine 
writing surface and ease of installation. 
The new colors are decorative and attrac 
tive and help to brighten the classroom. 
New York Standard Blackboard Co.. 
Inc., 225 Broadway, New York 7 


For more details circle #526 on mailing card 


Fire Shutters 
for Projection Rooms 

Schools and colleges with projection 
rooms in auditoriums and other areas 
will be interested in the new line of 
porthole fire shutters recently introduced. 
The new fire shutters prevent the spread 
of smoke and fire destruction, should a 
fire start in the projection room, and 
minimize the possibility of panic. They 
also protect the projection room from 
vandalism. The new fire shutters are de 
signed to meet all state and city inspec 
tion laws where gravity doors or shutters 
are required for projection room opera 
tion. The Best Devices Company, Inc., 
10921 Briggs Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


For more details circie #527 on mailing card. 
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What's New... 


Product Literature 


@ A collection of new literature showing 
labor-saving floor treatments has just 
been released by Hillyard Chemical Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. The booklets, pamphlets 
and folders that comprise the new litera 
ture are designed to interest school super 
intendents, hospital administrators, sani 
tation engineers and maintenance staffs 
of institutions. Included in the new liter 
ature are “how to” suggestions for the 
treatment and maintenance of floors. 

For more details circle #528 on mailing card 
© “1954 American School Furniture” is 
the title of the new catalog released by 
the American Seating Company, 9th and 
Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. The 
24 page booklet gives detailed informa 
tion on classroom seating, folding chairs, 
auditorium seating and stadium seating. 
Photographs of each piece of seating 
equipment, as well as of actual installa- 
tions supplement the descriptive text. 

For more details circle #529 on mailing card 
e The sixth edition of the “NAVA 
Membership List and Trade Directory” 
is now available from the National Au 
dio-Visual Association, 2540 Eastwood 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. The 24 page booklet 
lists more than 450 audio-visual dealers 
throughout the country and includes in 
formation on the specific types ot equip 
ment, film libraries, equipment rentals, 
and services offered by each. 

For more details circle #530 on mailing card 
e A new catalog outlining uses for 
Asymmetric Silver-mirrored Perma- 
flectors and listing over 500 types, sizes 
and assemblies has been released by Pitts 
burgh Reflectors Co., 419 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The bulletin tells the 
values of various types of reflecting sur 
faces so that the user may know the 
proper reflecting surface to select for ob- 
taining maximum foot-candle efficiency. 
It goes into the advantages of particular 
types of reflectors for varying work 


functions. 
For more details circle #53! on mailing card. 


e The 1954 Spring Catalog No. 18, 
“Controlled Rain,” brought out by Febco, 
Inc., 1993 Blake Ave., Los Angeles 39, 
Calif., is now available. Both Febco auto 
matic lawn sprinkler equipment and 
manual lawn sprinkler equipment are 
fully described and illustrated. The last 
three pages contain two tables plus 
“Layout Data” and “Watering Tips for 
Greener Lawns.” 

For more details circle #532 on mailing card. 
© “Fire Can Destroy Your Business” is 
the subject of the new eight page bulletin 
No. 2426 published by The Automatic 
Sprinkler Department of Blaw-Knox 
Company, 829 Beaver Ave., Pittsburgh 
33, Pa. The bulletin discusses the various 
types of systems such as water, fog, foam, 
and carbon dioxide, and illustrations are 
shown of the new spray sprinkler and 


other devices developed by the company. 
For more details circle #533 on maliing card. 
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e “Correctly Controlled Daylight — 
Better Light—Better Sight,” is the title 
of a comprehensive 24 page catalog just 
released by L. O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. The catalog gives com 
plete details on the full line of Draper 
shading equipment, including Draper 
Sight - Saving Translucent and Durable 
Darkening Shades. It also carries infor- 
mation on the latest developments by the 
shade company; the Draper New-Way 
and the Lite-Lock Type Skylight Unit. 
Swatches of Dratex Shade Cloth are in- 
cluded. The catalog is profusely illus- 
trated and has a section covering Draper 
Window Shade Hardware and Sundry 
Parts, and specifications for window 


shades and how to measure and order. 
For more details circle #534 on mailing card 


e An information packed folder designed 
to serve as a complete “Paint Guide” for 
hospital, school, and institutional main- 
tenance managers has just been released 
by the Arco Co., 7301 Bessemer Ave., 
Cleveland 27, Ohio. A reference table 
gives complete factual specifications of 
the company’s complete line of paint 
materials designed for institutional use. 
Included in the folder are a total of 48 
color chips and a description of the 
Optonic Color System of wall finishes for 


interior decoration. 
For more details circle #535 on mailing card 


© A new catalog on Ellison Balanced 
Doors has been released by Ellison Bronze 
Co., Inc., Jamestown, N.Y. Described as 
“the door that lets trafic through 
quickly.” it has a new control mechanism 
which is discussed in detail in the 
catalog. The catalog carries specifica- 
tions and illustrates operation and con- 
struction details by line drawings and 


diagrams. 
For more details circle #536 on mailing card 


© Full information and specifications on 
all types of Mills Compartments, includ 
ing toilet compartments, shower and 
dressing rooms, are given in the new 20 
page 1954 Mills Metal Compartment 
Catalog released by The Mills Company, 
976 Wayside Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Detail drawings and typical layouts for 
the various types of Mills toilet compart 
ments supplement the descriptive text. 
Colored illustrations are used and there 
is a page of chips showing actual colors 


available in the line. 
For more details circle #537 on mailing card 


© Engineering data on a complete range 
of sizes and types of Vogt Refrigeration 
Condensers for refrigeration service are 
given in Bulletin RC-2 issued by Henry 
Vogt Machine Co., Louisville 10, Ky. 
General data on refrigeration condensers 
is followed by a discussion of how to 
select the proper condenser, information 
on large and small ammonia and Freon 
condensers, dimensions and sizes. Data 
are given in tables and the catalog is fully 


indexed. 
For more details circle #538 on mailing card 


© The latest and most complete data on 
the entire line of Kewanee high and low 
pressure steel boilers are given in the new 
32 page General Catalog, Number 80, 
published by The Kewanee-Ross Cor- 
poration, Kewanee, Ill. The colorful 
booklet has been designed as a reference 
guide for those interested in heating and 
heating equipment, as well as water 
heating products. 
For more details circle #539 on mailing card. 


e The complete series of Fisher Sero- 
logical Water Baths is described in a 
new bulletin recently released by Fisher 
Scientific Company, 717 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Information is given 
on the improvements in the line of 
serological water baths, temperature con 


trol and design. 
For more details circle #540 on mailing card. 


e A new folder offering sizes, thick- 
nesses, feature strip sizes and colors of 
Flexachrome Vinyl Plastic-Asbestos 
Floor Tile is now available through The 
Tile-Tex Div., The Flintkote Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. Illustrations are given 
showing the use of this floor tile in 


school libraries and hospitals. 
For more details circle #541 on mailing card. 


® Detailed information on Combination 
Science Desks, Center Tables, Instructor’s 
Desks and Homemaking Units designed 
for use in the modern school laboratory 
is given in a 16 page catalog, No. EC-2, 
put out by Metalab Equipment Corp., 
214 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, Long Island, 
New York. A complete line of Service 
Fixtures is described and illustrated and 
there is a section of layouts for student 
classrooms. 
For more details circle #542 on mailing card 


¢ How to Install a Rubber Tile Floor, 
from the room diagram to the finished 
product, is covered in a new folder of- 
fered by the Rubber Flooring Division 
of The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
A chart on which to diagram the room 
and lay out the floor pattern is included 
with instructions on preparing the sub- 
floor, installing the rubber tile and main- 
taining the finished floor. 

For more details circle #543 on mailing card. 
e Typical installations of Powermaster 
Packaged Automatic Boilers include 
those in schools, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions, The list is given in a new 
four page folder released by Orr & Sem- 
bower, Inc., Morgantown Rd., Reading, 
Pa. Outstanding constructional and op- 
erational advantages of the Powermaster 
are described and pictured in the new 


folder. 
For more details circle #544 on mailing card 


Supplier's News 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., manufac- 


turer of food handling equipment, an- 
nounces removal of its offices and plant 
from Toledo, Ohio, to Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. as of April 1, 1954. 
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ONLY BOLTA LAMINATED TRAYS 
give you complete 


COLOR-and-PATTERN HARMONY 


of service and setting! 


we, ’ cad 
DO A NADAL, 
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Only BOLTA gives you such outstanding durability 


in patterns and colors. 


@ Non-porous, satin-smooth surfaces 
@ Impervious to cigarette burns, food acids, 
alcohol, fruit juices 

@ Lightweight, noiseless, easy to handle 

@ Washable in mechanica! dishwashers 

@ Will not warp, split or stain 

@ 8x10, 10x14, 12x16, 14x18, 15x20 Because COLOR peps up young appetites and spirits, other leading 
American schools choose BOLTA Laminated COLOR TRAYS... 

from a choice of 36 modern color-and-pattern combinations that lend 

zest to school meals and add cheer and sparkle to cafeterias. 

Only BOLTA gives you COLOR TRAYS like these . . . laminating 17 

— yes, seventeen — separate layers for up-to-ten times as much 

durability, for as much as two-to-six years of extra wear. In the long 


run, BOLTA TRAYS cost you less — in fact, much less. 





Also Famous Boltalite Hard Rubber Trays The b () |, | Company 


in Sizes 12x 16 and 14x 18 
Also Boltabilt Trays in Round, Oblong and LAWRENCE 
Oval Shapes in 15 Different Sizes MASSACHUSETTS 


Planning to Re-decorate? Specify BOLTAFLEX for booths and furniture, BOLTA-WALL for interiors 






































Von Duprin Mullions are easily removed 
simply by removing screws that hold the 
side clamp, loosening the bottom set 
screws and lifting out. 


Full opening width 
is always available 


PEDO BES 


when you specify... 


Won Duprin 


Removable 





“Frame-Pattern”’ Mullions 


@ In any double-door exit equipped with rim type devices, consider 
the practical, flexible advantages of the Von Duprin removable 
mullion. Sturdy body, plus engineered “Frame Pattern” design, 
provide uncommon strength and rigidity . . . and a positive, full- 
length stop for both doors. Yet the Von Duprin No. 1254 mullion 
can be removed entirely from the frame in mere minutes—simply 
by removing screws. Mullion is furnished drilled and tapped for 
Von Duprin strikes. Standard finish is maroon bronze. Brushed 
aluminum is available on special order. For specifications and full 
details, ask your Von Duprin Representative, or write direct. 
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Santee Removable side clamp 
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be Drilled and tapped for strikes 
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_\|| || + Bottom set screws 
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The line of Von Duprin Exit Devices and auxiliary hardware in- 
cludes everything for the complete exit installation, enginccred to 
work together in design, safety and mechanical 

harmony. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 





